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Labour and The Coalition 


NLIKE the Conservative Party, which met in con- 

ference this year for the first time since 1937, the 
Labour Party is guided from year to year by the decisions 
of its annual conference, and its policy is determined in a 
democratic way by the votes of its membership. Three 
years ago the Bournemouth conference sent its leaders 
into the Government ; this year, the conference instructed 
them to stay in the Government, but not a moment 
longer than was necesary in order to win the war, and 
above all, not to think of perpetuating the coalition that 
was entered into for a specific objective. 

The overwhelming vote confirming the electoral truce 
was surprising. It was far larger than the majority 
on a similar motion last year, although it might have been 
thought that the Catering Bill and the opposition of 
certain Conservative members to the Government’s 
exercise of war-time powers would have fortified the 
critics of the truce. The decision is a triumph for the 
policy of commonsense and patriotism over more 
impetuous and impatient counsels. National unity has not 
been a bed of roses for the professional politicians, and the 
difficulties of maintaining it increase as the end of the war 
comes in sight. The right wing of the Conservative party 
has become more openly provocative and a nostalgia for 


the status quo ante bellum is beginning to be expressed 
in certain quarters. But it would be foolish and wasteful 
for the Labour Party to embark on a policy of contesting 
by-elections. And it would be suicidal for the Labour 
Ministers to withdraw from the Government—which 
would be the only logical conclusion of such a policy. 
The Labour Ministers, as they, perhaps too assiduously, 
reminded the conference, have had the most “ awkward ” 
jobs in the Government. There was comparatively little 
criticism of the way in which they have discharged their 
duties, but there was evidence of a good deal of feeling 
that the Labour leaders have been too timid in office, too 
content to play second fiddle and too ready to compromise, 
whether on domestic or foreign matters—their acqui- 
escence in the Darlan régime in North Africa and in the 
Government’s India policy were both mentioned. If all 
that the Labour representatives in the Government need 
is an assurance that they will be supported by the Party’s 
rank and file in any measures they may take to further 
the prosecution of the war and to plan for improvements 
in the standards of living after the war, they received it 
fully this week. The discussion on the Beveridge report 
amply illustrates this point. The Executive Committee’s 
resolution did not go far enough for many delegates, who 
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moved an amendment, which received substantial support 
in the conference, accusing the Government of “ timidity, 
evasion and delay,” congratulating the Parliamentary 
Labour Party on its stand, and urging it to continue to 
bring pressure to bear. 

Though the proposal for ending the electoral truce was 
thus decisively rejected, there was evidence that con- 
siderable misgivings are felt lest some Labour leaders 
might be tempted, if not exactly to “do another 1931,” 
at any rate to carry over the coalition into the period 
of peace. Mr Attlee’s pledge that as soon as hostilities 
with Germany came to an end or there was any question 
of a general election, the conference would be recalled to 
consider the continuance or ending of Labour’s partici- 
pation in the Government, should go far to remove the 
fears and doubts on this point. If any Ministers were 
intending to remain in the Government they would have 
to persuade the conference that this was the right course, 
which, to judge from the feeling at this conference, would 
be no easy matter. Labour has thus given an emphatic No 
in response to Mr Churchill’s appeal for the continuation 
of the coalition to carry out a four-year plan. Tribute was 
paid to the Prime Minister’s magnificent leadership in 
the war, but there was general agreement that he should 
not be the nation’s leader in time of peace. On the 
surface, a case can be made out for the continuance of 
all-party Government. War and peace are indivisible, in 
the sense that plans must be laid now for the transition 
to peace. Labour is co-operating in war administration 
and in the preparation of post-war plans ; it might there- 
fore be argued that it should continue in partnership until 
such time as the joint plans can reach fruition. But the 
analogy between war and peace—even the first years of 
transition—is fundamentally unsound. In peace, there is 
no general agreement on immediate policy, or on the 
methods of attaining more distant goals, even if the goals 
themselves are agreed, as is not always true. If there were 
fundamental differences of view within a coalition Cabinet, 
the only policy that could emerge would be one of dilute 
compromise. And if there were no disagreements, the 
formal unity of politics would be a false reflection of the 
country. The sooner that British politics can return to the 
open competition of parties for the favour of the electorate, 
the better both for the parties and the country. The 
essential unity of the national outlook is better achieved 
by an alteration of policies than by an agreement to do 
nothing that might offend anybody A contested election 
after the war would probably not give a Labour majority, 
but it is the only way to a future Labour Government. 

But this ignores the vital question: Is Labour fit to 
govern? It could be answered, with truth, that Labour 
could not govern worse or display greater bankruptcy in 
home or in foreign affairs than the Conservatives during 
the Baldwin-Chamberlain era. But this is not enough. Mr 
Herbert Morrison, at Leeds in April, said that Labour 
“must be ready for the tasks of Government,” and at 
the conference he outlined some of the tasks ahead, not 
the least of which will be the battle foz the continuance of 
controls. The Labour programme has long been 
known and accepted by Labour conferences, and 
its recent pronouncements on the social services, 
health, housing, education and local government 
reform are sensible, progressive and constructive docu- 
ments, which will command wide support. What people 
want to know now is, how does Labour propose to carry 
out its programme? This year’s conference shows that 
the rank and file of the Labour movement are tired of the 
reiteration of phrases and catchwords, and of promises of 
“jam tomorrow.” They want a clear-cut lead, and 
assurances that the party’s programme can become prac- 
tical politics, and will be translated into practice at the 
earliest opportunity. The ballot for the party officials 
showed the trend of opinion in the constituencies—Mr 
Laski and Mr Shinwell, who topped the poll, have been 
active prodders inside the party. The defeat of Mr Herbert 
Morrison in the election for the Treasurership is probably 
due in the main to the personal popularity of his rival, 
Mr Greenwood, and to the respective réles each played 
during the House of Commons debate on the Beveridge 
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report. Although Mr Morrison is no longer a member of 
the Executive, it may be assumed that he will continue to 
exercise a very great influence on its counsels. Indeed, it 
would be ludicrous if he did not. 

The Labour Party has suffered too long from an oppo- 
sition complex, and has too long been retired behind its 
Maginot line in Smith Square. “In office, but not in 
power,” was the experience of two Labour Governments 
—and the excuse for many inactions—and the defeats 
of 1931 are still deep in men’s minds. As Mr Attlee him- 
self remarked, the British never know when they are 
defeated, and British Socialists never know when they 
have won. More self-confidence and initiative will be 
needed if the Labour Party is to become a governing 
party. The party, largely owing to difficulties of wartime 
organisation and the abandonment of local electoral activi- 
ties, has sunk to a low level ; its individual membership 
has declined progressively since its peak of 1937, and is 
today lower than at any time since 1928. The plea of 
the Communist party that it would provide the necessary 
galvanising influence was decisively rejected, though by a 
smaller majority than was the ending of the electoral truce. 
The argument that Communist affiliation would bring 
greater strength to the movement, and that the dissolution 


of the Comintern had demolished the chief argument © 


against their admission, though sincerely put by Mr Will 
Lawther, the miners’ leader, was overruled by the deep 
mistrust of Communist tactics and of the record of the 
British Communist Party. 

The present moment is Labour’s testing time, and also 
its opportunity. Labour’s aims and policy, its programme 
for social reform, greater equality of opportunity and 
extension of public ownership, have a wide appeal. 
The successes of Common Wealth can be attributed in 
part to lack of competitors in the electoral field, but 
more particularly because it preaches—in simple language 
—the same doctrines as the Labour Party. If, after the war, 
Labour is to have an equal chance with the Conservatives 
of getting a majority, it will have to attract a great body 
of liberal (with a little “1”) opinion, and become the 
nation’s great progressive party. More than this, it will 
have to attract the great floating mass of the non-political 
electorate, upon whose votes its accession to power would 
depend. The blight upon British politics ever since 1918 
has been that this central mass of the electorate has 
always, with the rarest and most partial exceptions, 
thrown its weight to the right. Until it begins to alternate, 
until there is a pendulum to swing, there will be no life. 
And it will not be.attracted to Labour, even at alternate 
elections, until Labour starts to attract it. To do this, 
Labour will not need to water down any of its actual 
policies (as distinct from some of the abstract nouns it 
uses), but it must give evidence of constructive and bold 
leadership. It should put an end to heresy hunting, with 
its black circulars, expulsions and disciplinary action 
against those who co-operate with outsiders. It should 
make it easier for young men and young women with 
brains and ability—even if they have not the means—to 
enter Parliament. At present the tendency is for parlia- 
mentary seats to be reserved for trade union officials 
and for candidates who are regarded as “safe” from the 
Transport House point of view. The millions of young 
men and women who have borne the brunt of the war 
and who will vote for the first time at the next general 
election will certainly not cast their votes for elderly 
candidates or for those who play for safety first. Nor can 
Labour expect to lead the nation if it does not permit 
leadership within its own ranks, if it rejects its great men 
because it suspects their greatness, or if it imposes too 
many obligations of servitude on those it elects to office. 
Men are led and governed by men, not by nominees. 

This Whitsun conference has shown signs that the 
Labour movement has begun to realise what it is that 
has held it back for all these years, just out of reach of 
what has seemed to be its obvious reward. The trans- 
formation is beginning. Like all psychological transitions, 
it is difficult and intangible. If it is successful, not only 
the Labour movement, but the community as a whole, will 
feel the benefit. 
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Om a year has passed since the fall of Singapore, 
the bombing of Ceylon and the brief irruption of the 
Japanese Navy into the Indian Ocean. In spite of the 
gloomy prophecies made at the time of Japan’s sweeping 
advance through the South Seas, the Indian Ocean is the 
only great stretch of water in the world that is still sub- 
stantially untroubled. India has not been threatened 
from the sea ; nor, save for the brief internecine fighting 
in Madagascar, have the east coasts of Africa been dis- 
turbed. The Japanese are in occupation of a large seg- 
ment of the rim—but they remain on the rim. The com- 
parative immunity of so large and so strategically vital a 
part of the earth’s surface is a fact worth comment. The 
Indian Ocean has been an area of peace for the last 
hundred years, and today, in the middle of the Second 
World War in history, it is still, in the main, at peace. 

The reason is, of course, the Pax Britannica. The Indian 
Ocean is, above all others, the zone where the possession 
of overwhelming sea power and control of all the bases 
by one peacefully intentioned nation has given a stability 
and a security other regions have not known. There is no 
other reason why the Indian Ocean and its shores have 
been spared the ordeals of the Atlantic, the Pacific, or the 
Mediterranean. If it is thought desirable to go on main- 
taining so large a portion of the earth in peace, the pro- 
blem is to ensure the continuance of the unified system 
of military security which British suzerainty has provided 
hitherto, and to secure its continuance in a form tolerable 
to the peoples concerned. 

The force of Eastern nationalism is not spent. It will 
be far stronger after this war. Burma and India will 
secure some form of independence. Ceylon has in the last 
week accepted a number of constitutional reforms which 
take it on another stage towards dominion status. The 
restored regime in Malaya, whatever its precise form, will 
certainly leave more scope for local independence than 
the old. To the West, the Arab nationalist movement must 
sooner or later develop in Aden and the Hadramaut. 
There are aspirations to independence in East Africa, and 
if the great problem of racial tolerance can be solved, 
they will be granted. South Africa has for a generation 
been fully sovereign. 

A general movement towards independence all round 
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the Indian Ocean would be in keeping with the demo- 
cratic ideal of self-determination. But, by itself, it would 
contribute very little to the other ideal of freedom from 
fear. Young nationalist states are not usually either strong 
in themselves or naturally given to strategic co-operation. 
Thailand is a warning of their incapacity to resist aggres- 
sion. And the bleating of the lamb excites the tiger. An 
area weak in political and military strength, yet rich in 
resources, a centre of world commerce, criss-crossed with 
vital air and sea communications, is a standfng tempta- 
tion to the ambitions of more powerful nations on the 
periphery. It would be rather naive to suppose that 
because the present aggressors will have been beaten, the 
temptations that led them on will not entice them again, 
or entice others. : 

This will be the dilemma before British policy in the 
Indian Ocean after the war. The aspirations towards inde- 
pendence cannot be crushed or disregarded. At the same 
time, only some strong general security system can main- 
tain the area as a zone of peac2. Moreover, by one strong 
pair of hands, the Indian Ocean can be very economi- 
cally defended. Its strategic outline is simple. Strong 
forces maintained at only seven points—at the Cape, at 
Suez or Aden, at Baghdad, on the North-West Frontier, at 
Mandalay, at Singapore and in the Timor Sea—can com- 
mand ail the entrances either to the ocean or to its littoral; 
there are no other ways in. The forces needed are, in the 
main, naval and air forces ; the chief réle of land forces 
is to ensure the security of the naval and air bases. (The 
ease with which Singapore was taken from the land was 
an exposure of the imperfect way in which the broad 
strategic policy was executed, not a disproof of the policy 
itself.) In short, the integral defence of the Indian Ocean 
is the sort of task that only a world-power can undertake ; 
a number of independent national units, operating separa- 
tely or even in co-ordination, could hardly achieve it, even 
if they could refrain from attacking each other, or from 
suspecting each other of designs of attack. And it is 
exactly the sort of task to which British arms are suited. 
Yet if the strategic facts point so conclusively to unity, the 
political facts point no less conclusively to diversity. 
Unless the countries of the Indian Ocean can attain, or at 
least aspire to, independent nationhood, they will be dis- 
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contented—and the unity of their discontent would 

a problem far beyond Britain’s power to solve. But if inde- 
pendent nationhood were to mean a collapse of the pre- 
sent strategic unity, the Indian Ocean peoples would gain 
independence only to lose it—and probably for ever— 
in somebody else’s New Order or Co-Prosperity. 

British practice has, however, evolved a number of 
working models for meeting this difficulty. It is not certain 
that when their time comes, either Malaya, Burma, Ceylon 
or even India will opt for complete independence outside 
the Commonwealth. They may all prefer to retain 
Dominion status and to co- 
operate in a joint defence rm TESS 
system as Australia and New fi tn i aN Re 
Zealand have tacitly done in Nia!!! - 
the Pacific area. The Singa- 
pore base was not in any for- 
mal sense a joint Imperial 
effort. But it was heartily - 
welcomed and_ explicitly 
blessed by the Antipodean 
Dominions. Yet Dominion 
status of itself, at least as 
understood in its present 
form, is not a complete guar- 
antee of co-operation. The 
Treaty Ports in Eire are an 
obvious example of the way 
in which the right to remain 
neutral can be used to pre- 
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Egypt to develop their independence without involving 
themselves in costly warfare or hardly less costly 
armaments. 

If peace is to be maintained in the Indian Ocean, solu- 
tions on the lines of the Imperial base of Singapore or the 
treaty relations with Iraq and Egypt must serve as a 
model. It may be objected that this arrangement. cuts 
across United Nations solidarity. There is no reason why 
it should. The existence of the British military agreement 
with Egypt made it possible for American troops to use 
Egypt as a base. Similarly, had the Pacific war gone better, 

presumably American battle- 

ships would have operated 
from Singapore. Bases main- 
tained by Britain for safe- 
guarding the peace of the 
" Indian Ocean could be used 
by other —_ peace-loving 
nations. Great Britain’s part 
would be primarily that of 
accepting the continuous 
responsibility—and _ liability 
—of keeping the bases in 
first class military order and 
of shouldering the often 
arduous task of maintain- 
ing cordial diplomatic rela- 
tions with the national states 
—Dominions or otherwise 
—in whose territory the 
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bases were situated. 

Such a working arrange- 
ment would not be a cloaked 
form of resurgent imperial- 
ism. Its attraction is that it 
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general security. 

It is possible that the 
nations bordering the Indian Ocean may wish to go fur- 
ther than the achievement of Dominion status and 
break their political connection with the British 
Commonwealth. Here again, there are models in 
British policy for combining political independence and 
strategic co-operation. In Iraq, tiie abandonment of the 
British mandate in 1922 and the establishment of full 
Iraqi sovereignty carried with them free agreement on the 
maintenance in Iraq of British air bases. Egypt is another 
example of the combination of national sovereignty with 
the joint use of bases. In both cases, the fact that Great 
Britain had retained these facilities enabled both. Iraq and 


can work within a framework 
of national sovereignty and 
of international co-operation. Other nations will have a 
similar responsibility in other areas—America in the 
Pacific, for example. In the Indian Ocean it is Britain that 
could bring to the work the greatest measure of experi- 
ence and the most considerable record of success. In all 
the policies that growing nationalism and economic 
development in the Indian Ocean will make necessary over 
the coming decades, this great beneficent fact of strategic 
integrity should never be lost from view. The British réle 
is that of trustee, and of trustee only. But it should not be 
surrendered until there is some other trustee in sight whose 
strength is as great and pacific intentions are as honest. 


Post-War Export Policy 


I T is entirely right and proper that the methods and pos- 

sibilities of British post-war exports should receive an 
increasing volume of public discussion. This is a healthy 
reflection of the growing realisation of the magnitude of 
the problem that will face the British community when 
the war is over. The facts from which the discussion 
Starts are common property. The balance of payments of 
the United Kingdom on the average of 1936-37-38 can 
be very briefly set out in the following table (the figures 
are in £ millions, rounded to the nearest £10 millions): — 


Imports...... weet 930 ORES cK cone wens 540 
Govt. payments..... 10 Investment income... 200 
Shipping earnings... 110 

Commissions, etc. ... 40 

Other receipts....... 10 

900 

PN bce cksensesen 40 

940 240 


The war will have made substantial inroads on some of 
the items on the right-hand side. Investment income may 
have been reduced to half the £200 millions shown for 
the pre-war years. Shipping earnings will be much reduced 
until the Merchant Navy can be re-built and re-capture 


its former position. Income from commissions, etc., may 
have been impaired (though not in so serious a proportion 
as the two former items). Moreover, there is the possi- 
bility of an adverse movement of the terms of trade—that 
is to say, of a greater rise in the prices of imports than 
of British exports. Even the essential minimum of imports 
may cost much more than £930 millions a year. As a 
convenient target for policy, there is general agreement on 
an increase of 50 per cent in the pre-war physical volume 
of British exports. 

So much is common ground—as is the realisation that 
a great effort will be needed. Unfortunately, the trend of 
much of the public discussion 1s disappointing in the 
extreme. British industry is, in these days, far gone in the 
protectionist mentality. There is no point in reciting once 
again the origins of this state of affairs ; but the results 
are frightening. It seems to be taken almost for granted 
nowadays that a British manufacturer cannot—and should 
not—be expected to hold any market in fair competition. 
At home, the dominant policy is to erect barbed wire and 
“Trespassers will be Prosecuted” notices round every 
market. Abroad, the British exporter seems to have an 
equal fear of the American competitor with his high wages 


and of the Asiatic with his low wages. Most of the dis- 
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cussion of post-war export policy, therefore, resolves itself 
into a rather pathetic search for the inherently impossible 
—that is, for ways and means of protecting export 
markets. 

Two articles which have recently appeared in the Times 
have illustrated the more ludicrous aspects of these general 
tendencies. One of these was signed by Colonel Walter 
Elliot, whose thesis was that modern technical develop- 
ments made international trade entirely unnecessary ; 
autarky was the natural system of the twentieth century. 
This is utterly wrong-headed. It may be true that scien- 
tific invention is making it technically possible for a 
country to make at home all its essential requirements— 
provided that it pays no attention at all to any considera- 
tions of real or money cost. But scientific invention is 
simultaneously extending the advantages to be derived 
from international interchange. The more producers there 
are and the greater diversity of methods, the greater are 
the potential benefits of the division of labour. Just as the 
individual in a nation gains from the growth in the pro- 
ductive competence of the community, so will the nations 
in the world commonwealth. A rich industrialised nation 
may spend a smaller proportion of its total income on 
imports than a poor primary producer ; but it is a vastly 
better market. It may someday be physically possible for 
the British people to make at home all that they need. 
But, Colonel Elliot’s whimsy apart, the common-sense of 
the position is what it has always been; there are many 
things that the British people must import if they are to 
live at all; and if they are to live well, they must not 
debar themselves from buying goods from where they are 
cheapest or best. 

The other Times article was more sophisticated. It 
argued that there is no such thing as an exact “cost of 
production ” for any particular quantity of goods, that the 
producer need not apportion his overheads proportion- 
ately and that it may be the soundest practice to sell goods 
at a price that does little more than cover the out-of-pocket 
expenses of production ; provided the sale yields any- 
thing at all towards overheads, it is better than no sale at 
all. This is true, though not new. Any heavily-capitalised 
industry can increase its total returns if it can sell at dif-. 
ferent prices in different markets. But when an accounting 
truism is widened out into a policy of dumping in export 
markets, something more needs to be said. What reason 
is there to suppose that, if one nation begins to sell its 
goods, as a deliberate policy, at less than their full share 
of the total costs of production, other nations will not 
follow suit? And if this policy—which most people will 
persist in calling dumping—is to become general, the 
advantage is clearly with the country whose exports form 
a small part of its total production. If the United States 
were to sell exports at their prime cost, the contribution 
to the overheads of American industry would hardly be 
missed. But it is hardly so with Great Britain. Export 
business, though it has falien in importance, is not yet 
se insignificant a part of British industrial activity that it 
could be thus subsidised without a heavy strain being felt 
throughout the economy. Moreover, as Mr G. L. Schwartz 
argued in a letter to the Editor of The Economist four 
weeks ago, if there are to be sales below total cost, why 
should it always be the foreigner who benefits? Is not 
this a case where charity begins at home? 

The truth, the very plain and obvious truth, is that there 
are no means by which export markets can be protected. 
Such devices as are possible are of very temporary efficacy. 
Thus it is. always possible for a great importing country 
to drive bilateral bargains whereby its suppliers are com- 
pelled, in default of other outlets for their produce, to buy 
its goods at very high prices. This was the method of the 
Nazis before the war ; it is the method for which some 
sections of British opinion have hankerings. But, unless 
the margin of price is very small, this device will work 
only until the parties of the second part, who suffer under 
it, can readjust their economies and escape. International 
cartels are another device for assuring a market to the 
high-cost producer ; but the assurance lasts only until the 
renewal of the agreement, when the producer who could 
extend his sales in open competition will be just as insis- 
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tent on a larger share as the best-armed brigand at a 
robbers’ share-out. Nor is currency depreciation a per- 
manent remedy. The pound must not, of course, once 
more be over-valued: But a deliberate under-valuation 
would lead both to imitation by other currencies and, 
also, through higher food and material prices, to increased 
costs at home. 

There is only one way in which British exports can be 
expanded and the expansion maintained, and that is by 
producing a better article at a lower cost than other 
countries. It is difficult to imagine why it should be sup- 
posed that Great Britain, which invented this sort of busi- 
ness and has practised it with more success than anyone 
else, should now consider herself so inevitably inferior. 
The native and historical advantages remain. Is it the 
economies of mass production that are lacking? The 
world’s second largest national income is in this island, 
and there are very few industries where the economic unit 
of production is larger than the British internal market 
can support. Is it the cost of materials that is excessive? 
It is cheaper to bring materials from the cnds of the earth 
to England by water than from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atlantic seaboard by rail. Is it skill of workmanship 
that is absent? The achievements of the war—and 
especially those of the aircraft industry—prove that the 
British workman—when properly led, properly organised 
and properly equipped, can turn out in an hour’s work 
a higher quantity of better products than anyone else on 
earth. 

The trouble is that he is not always properly led, 
organised or equipped. An article by Dr Leon Rostas in 
the current issue of The Economic fournal draws some 
highly interesting comparisons from the returns of the 
pre-war censuses of production in Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States. In physical output per head, 
averaged over all factory industries, if the British pre- 
war achievement be reckoned as 100, the German was 
between ror and 107, and the American between 229 and 
238. The British workman expects a standard of living, 
not equal to the German but considerably superior. How 
can he maintain it if his output is no higher? The same 
question is posed by a comparison between the three 
countries of the share that wages form of total costs of 
production. In Great Britain in 1935 the figure was 
44.3 per cent. In Germany in 1936 it was 32.0 per cent. 
In the United States in 1935 the figure was 39.4 per cent. 
Germany gets low costs by paying low wages. America 
gets low costs in spite of high wages by very heavy 
mechanisation. Britain does neither, and has high costs. 
This may be an over-simplification, but it is not a falsi- 
fication, of the picture. 

If, therefore, British costs are high, they are not inevit- 
ably high, but high only in the environment of the pre- 
sent structure and equipment of British industry. If, in 
the struggle to pay for imports, wages and living standards 
in the export industries are not to be dragged down to 
the Continental level, then efficiency must te raised to the 
American level. That is the task before the country in the 
years after the war. 

There are two sorts of efficiency, technical and econo- 
mic, and it is both in conjunction that are decisive. Tech- 
nical efficiency is a matter of machines and methods. 
It is not entirely the fault of British industry that it has 
fallen behind in these respects—taxation policy has played 
a part—but that it has fallen behind is hardly open to 
doubt. There has been a great deal of re-equipping during 
the war, and a shattering of outworn traditions that may 
be even more valuable. But there is a very great deal 
still to do in keeping up with the Industrial Revolution. 
This is not a matter for the state alone or for industry 
alone. Both share the responsibility for the present state 
of affairs ; contributions will be needed from both if it 
is to be put right ; and both will suffer if it £s not. In the 
interests of the level of wages, the aim should be to double, 
for a few years at least, the secular rate of increase in the 
productivity of an our of labour. The utmost degree of 
labour-saving is the only way to save Labour. 

But technical efficiency will be useless without econo- 
mic efficiency. It is not enough to have a few show plants 
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where costs are low if they are not allowed to sell at 
their low costs. It is absurd to build plants for mass pro- 
duction and then to throttle them down to a fraction .of 
their capacity, so that traditional methods may have a 
comfortable old age. There is no purpose in having in 
England the world’s cheapest producers if it is the 
world’s dearest producers, also in England, who call the 
tune. This is a familiar theme in these columns and it 
need not be pursued further on this occasion, except to 
remark that insistence on the most ruthless economic 
efficiency does not necessarily imply insistence on laissez 
faire or on “cut-throat competition.” On the contrary, 
especially in the context of exports, there is a great deal 


Fire 


[RE will go to the polls on June 22nd to elect the 
eleventh Dail. This will be the first election since the 
war, and the third election that:has been held since Mr 
De Valera became head of the Government. Since the 
nominations were handed in at the beginning of the 
month, a vigorous election campaign has been in pro- 
gress. Party leaders and ministers have been touring the 
constituencies, and the Irish papers have reported little 
else but the cut and thrust of democratic debate. Yet for 
all the atmosphere of party clash, this election has an 
unreal air. There appears to be less fundamental disagree- 
ment on policy than ever before in the short but 
chequered history of Eire, and the tendency of the two 
leading parties, Fianna Fail led by Mr De Valera, and 
Fine Gael led by Mr Cosgrave, to conduct the discussion 
in terms of Lewis Carroll adds to the atmosphere of 
unreality. The Irish Times, for Mr Cosgrave, taunts the 
Government with excerpts from “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
while the Irish Press, for Mr De Valera, replies with 
telling quotations from “Through the Looking Glass.” 
The quotations are certainly apt in the sense that they 
correctly assess the coming elections as a paradoxical 
event held in an attractive backwards-looking wonderland 
where cause and effect seem io have parted company. 
The censorship has been relaxed for the period of the 
elections, but much of the atmosphere of unreality is a 
hang-over from the freezing of public controversy. For 
three and a half years, there has been no discussion in 
print of the great issues of the day. It is hardly surprising 
if an election held in these circumstances tends to revolve 
round superficial and irrelevant issues, and if it fails to 
raise the fundamental problems of Irish democracy. 
_Mr De Valera’s party, Fianna Fail, has been in office 
since 1932. In the forthcoming contest, there are 
355 nominated candidates. Of the three main parties, 
Fianna Fail is putting up 105 candidates, Fine Gael 87, 
and Labour 72. In addition, there are 47 Clann na 
Talmhan (farmers’ party) candidates, 36 Independents, 
5 adherents of Coras na Poblacta (a group which takes 
Its stand on a programme of currency reform and of 
more intensive stimulation of the Irish language), and 3 
supporters of the implicitly totalitarian Ailtiri na 
h-Aiseirighe. The eleventh Dail, like its predecessors, is 
likely to be composed of representatives of the three main 
parties, with a few notable Independents. It would be 
surprising if the existing division of the parties were very 
radically altered. There is an expectation that, after 
successes in the municipal elections last spring, Labour 
will find increased support in Dublin, and perhaps in 
Cork. But few Labour enthusiasts suggest that the existing 
representation of 9 will be much more than doubled. 
The issue on which the election is being fought is, 
tather surprisingly, that of whether or not Eire should be 
governed by a coalition. The plea for a National Govern- 
ment was first put forward a few weeks ago by the Irish 
Times. It has been adopted by Fine Gael, and Mr 
Cosgrave has announced that if he is entrusted with the 
- task of forming a Government he will invite the co- 
operation of Fianna Fail and Labour, and will form a 
Government of all the talents. The attitude of Labour 
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to be said for various forms of collective organisation, of 
which the wartime Export Groups might form the 
embryo. Trade Associations have the most useful func- 
tions to perform in organising the co-operative endeavour 
to reduce costs of production—always provided that the 
reduced costs are allowed to find their full and immediate 
reflection in reduced selling prices both at home and 
abroad. It is not only the neo-Luddites but the cartellites 
who have to be defeated before full efficiency can be 
achieved. British export trade has, by common consent, a 
gigantic task in front of it. It labours, admittedly, under 
grave difficulties. But the fault is not in its stars, and 
the remedy is its own. 


Votes 


remains somewhat equivocal, but Mr De Valera has 
roundly denounced the coalition move as cumbersome 
and unpractical. He is calling on the electorate to return 
a “truly national ” Government by giving Fianna Fail an 
overwhelming majority, and he asserts that if he fails to 
attain a clear majority he and his party will go into 
opposition. So it appears that Mr Cosgrave, even if 
successful at the polls, would hardly be able to form a 
National Government without the assistance of defections 
from the ranks of Fianna Fail. 

The coalition controversy is a very significant pointer 
to the current state of Irish domestic politics. It reflects 
the paucity of ideas and lack of vigour which colour the 
whole of Irish political life. Mr De Valera’s Government 
can plausibly be accused of pursuing an unimaginative 
policy ; but the lack of any practical alternative policy— 
other than the piecemeal Labour programme supported 
only by a fraction of the urban population—is an even 
graver commentary on the existing bankruptcy of states- 
manship. The two main parties, Fianna Fail and Fine 
Gael, as the Irish Times pointed out in its plea for. a 
coalition, derived from two wings of the old Sinn Fein 
party which split some twenty years ago on their attitude 
to the Anglo-Irish Treaty. In the past ten years, all out- 
standing questions between Britain and Eire have 
been settled, with the sole exception of “ par- 
tition,’ and on the partition issue the parties are 
alike, both in having the ultimate aim of re- 
uniting Ireland and also in having no immediate plan 
for realising their aim. Thus there is, the Insh Times 
claims, no live difference between the two parties. In the 
past, there has been a very important difference on 
economic policy. Mr Cosgrave developed an economy 
based on stock breeding and the British market. Mr De 
Valera, partly as a result of the economic war, turned to 
grain crops, halfway autarky and the encouragement of 
secondary industries. For the present, the war and the 
blockade make Mr De Valera’s policy inevitable, so that 
on this score, too, the immediate difference of principle 
boils down to very little. 

To lift the election a little out of the sphere of per- 
sonalities and past history, the coalition issue was a neces- 
sity. Although there patently is all too little difference 
between the immediate policies of Fianna Fatl and Fine 
Gael, that would not by itself justify the conclusion that 
a coalition is the solution. Somewhat amusingly, the 
success of the British experiment is constantly quoted by 
its Fine Gael advocates—who perhaps see no other hope 
of shortly returning to office—but Mr De Vatera, whose 
belief in democratic practices is deep, if not wide, is 
surely right when he claims that democracy is essentially 
majority government and minority opposition. A National 
Government is a pis aller, useful only in time of extreme 
emergency, such as does not now exist for Eire, and 
totally unsuited to a people as little given to compromise 
as the Irish. Mr De Valera has a policy. It is based on 
neutrality, on nationalism, on liberty within certain rather 
stringent limits (which do not prevent him from interning 
the IRA), and on self-sufficiency as a virtue as well as a 
necessity. He believes in the neutral, Catholic, hairshirt 
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Republic, and he has a right to claim that he should be 
replaced only when an opposing policy commands the 
support of a majority of the Irish nation. 

On any of these elements of the De Valera policy, the 
search for an opposition of sizeable proportions is com- 
pletely vain. To the British observer, the most “ through 
the leoking-glass ” aspect of the election is undoubtedly 
the attitude of the various parties to the neutrality issue. 
Save for Mr James Dillon, an Independent with a Fine 
Gael past, no voice is raised against neutrality—and even 
Mr Dillon would not permit Irish troops to leave Eire. 
Indeed, the opposition parties tend to outdo the Govern- 
ment spokesmen in acclaiming a policy which they believe 
to have the heartfelt support of the Irish people, and 
which they fear is generally attributed to the astuteness 
of Mr De Valera. They claim that they would have been 
Just as clever as Mr De Valera has been ; and neither he 
nor they show the slightest recognition of the manifest 
fact that the maintenance of Irish neutrality has not been 
due to anything that has, or has not, been done in Eire, 
but to the indifference of one belligerent and the for- 


"bearance of the other. In any case, there is no disagree- 


ment on the neutrality issue, which is by now past history, 
and the main concern of Mr De Valera’s opponents is to 
prevent him from walking away with all the credit. Mr 
Dillon’s is also the only voice to disturb the monotony of 
agreement on the question of partition, with a proposal 
for the creation of a United Ireland within the Common- 
wealth. His solution for the economic problem is a frank 
recognition that Irish prosperity is dependent on the pur- 
chases of the British market and a proposal to reintegrate 
Eire in a system of world trade at the earliest possible 
opportunity. This is a true opposition policy; but not 
one likely to conquer Irish opinion, which sees in it a 
drift back to the British Empire and a preference for 
economic prosperity over political independence. The 
policy of the totalitarian Aultir na h-Aiseirighe is again 
completely in opposition, but it is happily a negligible 
quantity. The opposition of Labour is based upon a far 


NOTES OF 


The United States Government, after lengthy negotia- 
tions with all its Allies, has produced a comprehensive plan 
for administering relief in the wake of the armies of libera- 
tion, The major Powers have already: approved it, and, 
under the name of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, it will presumably be the frame- 
work within which the relief system will work. It is based on 
a Council representing all the United Nations, to which 
neutral states with goods to supply will be invited. This 
Council will meet about twice a year, and determine general 
lines of policy. At the next level are a group of committees 
—some regional, for Europe, for the Far East; one func- 
tional, the Committee on Supplies, which will represent the 
countries supplying the materials for relief. It is probable 
that Canada will preside over this latter Committee. At 
the next stage, exercising considerably more executive autho- 
rity, is the Central Committee on which the four Great 
Powers, Great Britain, the United States, the USSR and 
China, will sit ex officio, and which will be attended by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Supplies and by any country 
whose relief position is under discussion. Finally, presiding 
over the Central Committee, is the Director-General, who 
will carry the executive authority of the whole Administra- 
tion. It is possible that Mr Lehman, the Chairman of the 
American Relief Organisation, will become Director-General. 
The existing Inter-Allied Relief Committee will probably 
be transformed into the European committee, with its seat 
in London. This is the framework. It is interesting to note 
how closely it follows the pattern set by the machinery of 
the League of Nations. The General Council corresponds 
to the Assembly, the Central Committee to the Council, the 
Committee on Supplies to the various commissions. The 
only real innovations in organisation are the subsidiary 
regional committees. The test of the scheme will lie, how- 
ever, not in its elaboration or comprehensiveness. It will 
lie in the speed and efficiency with which its officers secure 
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more embittered nationalism than that of Mr De Valera, 
and on a somewhat irresponsible willingness to offer all 
things to all groups: higher wages to turf cutters and 
lower priced turf in the towns ; lower taxes, but improved 
social services—again Lewis Carroll, but this time Sylvie 
and Bruno. 

In fact, so long as the war lasts, and so long as the 
neutrality issue is, as it certainly is now, dead or dormant, 
no Irish government can do more than mark time, seek 
to maintain employment, and Fusband the increasingly 
scanty supplies of almost all sorts of goods. Fine Gael does 
not pretend to offer a different answer from Mr De 
Valera’s to the problems raised by the war—hence the 
coalition suggestion. The answers provided by Labour, 
by Mr Dillon, and by the other groups, will almost cer- 
tainly fail to carry the day. In these circumstances, it may 
be that the future of living parliamentary democracy in 
Eire would best be served by Mr De Valera’s return to 
office with a working majority, so that he can freely reject 


offers of coalition support. When the war is over, Eire 


will need a Government capable of carrying the country 
out of political isolationism and economic retrogression, a 
Government of constructive, young and competent 
minds ; and it will need a powerful opposition able to 
suggest a workable alternative scheme of development. 
Today, in a world of great events, Eire is sidetracked in 
contemplation of a tragic past. The closed chapter of the 
struggle for national independence is still re-read at every 
election, with the result that the next chapter is never 
begun. The leading political figures remain the revolu- 
tionaries of two decades ago—brought down to earth by 
the responsibilities of office, and tired by the insoluble 
problems posed by the back-wash of another war. If Irish 
democracy is not to peter out, there must be a shift of 
interest and of emphasis from the past to the future. To 
have been “ out in ’16 and ’22” must become a less im- 
portant password to popular favour than to have coherent 
plans for national development in ’47 or °55. And policy 
will be born of divergence, not of compromise. 


THE WEEK 


the passage of supplies from the producers overseas to the 
stricken peoples of Europe and Asia. Here the example of 
the last war should serve as a warning. In the Allied Mari- 
time Transport Council and the Food Council there existed 
in 1918 a piece of tested machinery which could have been 
rapidly switched from its war tasks to the reconstruction job 
of supplying the peoples. It was not allowed to function 
until after Mr Hoover had wasted three months trying to 
set up an entirely new and separate organisation. To-day 
the various Combined Boards—Food, Shipping, Production, 
Raw Materials—in Washington have even more experience 
of international administration than the inter-Allied bodies 
of the last war, and are already handling problems identical 
with those that will face UNRRA—the determination of re- 
quirements, the allocation of supplies, the matching of de- 
liveries with shipping availabilities, etc. It would be 
disastrous to ignore this machinery. Fortunately, there is no 
reason to suppose that the same mistake will be made a 
second time. It should also be possible to make use of such 
a regional organisation as the Middle East Supply Centre. 
The use of the Boards would not modify United Nations 
control of the Relief organisation, for their part in the 
machinery of relief would be to advise and execute, not to 
decide. But if the existing machinery is not used, it is all too 
likely that the delays and confusions of the last war will be 
repeated. 
* * * 


Air Power 


Lay discussion of the next stage in the war is being 
much confused by debates about whether or not air bom- 
bardment is capable of gaining victory single-handed. Some 
commentators have even gone so far as to suggest that the 
surrender of Pantellaria a week ago proves that bombing 
alone can reduce the enemy’s continental fortress. In fact, 
of course, the capture of this tiny island was as much a 
vindication of the sea power that blockaded and shelled it, 
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and of the land power whose triumph in Tunisia laid it 
bare, as of the air power that beat its buildings into ruins 
and broke the morale of its low-grade defenders. This is not 
the first time in military history that a besieged garrison 
has given in before the assault, and it affords no general 
precedent for the Continental problem of invading Europe. 
The Times correspondent on the spot is worth quoting: 
Our capture of Pantellaria was in its immediate results a 
resounding success. . . . It is no detraction from that . . . to 
point out that the operation proves very little... .. The fact 
is that we shall never again meet anything so easy, and that 
if we had failed in this we should have had to reconsider 
our whole combined operations policy. 
Nor is the very great damage done in the Ruhr region 
(which is commented on in a Note below) and else- 
where by heavy bombers a guarantee in itself of German 
defeat. The task ahead is not to send the various arms, land, 
sea and air, singly into the attack, in order to discover, com- 
petitively, which can be most effective, but rather to throw 
in all three together in a single attacking force, each exert- 
ing the maximum of its strength at the chosen point in the 
grand manner of combined operations for which geography, 


industrial capacity, experience and leadership have peculiarly - 


fitted the Allied forces. 
* * * 

Combined Operations 

The view of many observers, held almost throughout 
the war, that the pattern of victory requires, not only the 
central planning and ordering of strategy and production, 
but also the common training and command of all arms in 
actual operations, has been borne out by the course of events. 
By a brilliant improvisation, after many setbacks, a way to 
make effective joint use in battle of the Allied air and land 
forces was devised and applied in North Africa, with the 
commanders of the two arms working together throughout 
the battle at a common headquarters. The air resources at 
their disposal were divided into two parts, one responsible 
for the direct tactical support of the armies in the field and 
the other for the strategical task of rendering the enemy’s 
logistical problems insoluble by the bombing of ports, bases, 
dumps and communications. This division of function has 
now been introduced into the RAF at home, with the setting 
up of what is called the Tactical Air Force, under the com- 
mand of Air Vice-Marshal D’Albiac.. This is no hasty 
change on the eve of battle. It is two and a half years since 
the Army Co-operation Command was set up to try out 
“all forms of land and air co-operation.” This Command, 
now that the period of experiment and training has ended, 
has been merged into the TAF. The new force will be 
“located ” in Fighter Command to ensure that in its work 
as an essential part of the Army in the field, “the closest 
possible integration with the main fighter force” will be 
ensured. Already, the process of integration has been tested 
in large-scale operations, not only in the real arena of North 
Africa, but also some three months ago in the biggest com- 
bined exercises ever held in this country. The emphasis is, 
and must be, upon “integration” rather than “co-opera- 
tion”—common training, common command, common 
action. Nor should the allocation of the Tactical Air Force, 
equipped with “all the types of squadrons which have 
proved most suitable for the direct support of armies in the 
field,” to this specialised task, conceal the need for what can 
be called the Strategical Air Force—that is, in the main, 
Bomber Command, with its vast and growing striking power 
—to play an equally direct part, when the time comes, in the 
process of invasion. The “location ” of the TAF in Fighter 
Command must not mean either that it is to be merely a 
fifth wheel to the Air Force coach, or that Bomber Command 
is to ride aloof and apart. The remarkable work of devasta- 
tion done by Bomber Command in bombing the enemy’s 
backward areas, production centres, communications, bases 
and ports almost throughout the continent of Europe is in- 
dispensable to victory ; but its contribution in the same vein 
nearer the field of battle when the sea and land advance 
on Europe starts cam be a decisive factor. The latest change 
in Organisation is a tremendous step forward ; but the test is 
still the extent to which every weapon in all three elements 
will actually be available, and under a single direction, when 
the moment for the final series of knock-out blows arrives. 
* * 


¥ 
Bombing the Ruhr 


_ The Ruhr and Rhine area of industrial Germany is 
being heavily and consistently bombed. The confusion that 
has arisen in the minds of many people about the effects of 
this massive bombing upon the enemy’s power to produce 
the goods of war is due, in part at least, to the British 
authorities’ frequent habit of relating the output of this 
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smitten region to the total output of pre-war Germany, 
without including the industrial potential of the countries 
conquered, annexed and occupied during the war, and 
without allowing for the appreciable wartime changes that 
have taken place in the distribution of German industry. 
Statistically, the percentages put out officially to the press 
and over the wireless are, of course, quite accurate—as a 
statement of the relation that the Ruhr-Rhine industries 
had to German industry some time before the war (though 
not of the relation they bear to-day to the area that was 
Germany then). But if they are intended to demonstrate in 
roughly quantitative terms the damage that Bomber Com- 
mand is doing to the industrial capacity now available to 
the Germans—as they seem to be—they are a very con- 
siderable overstatement and one which if it were officially 
credited as fact, would base certain crucial strategical 
decisions on a serious false premise. The relative import- 
ance of the Ruhr-Rhine area to Germany has declined for 
two main reasons. First, even before the war new indus- 
tries were being located in central Germany ; secondly, 
since 1938, the industrial capacity of Austria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Luxemburg, Belgium and France, 
all of them coal and steel producing countries, has been 
added. In 1938, the Ruhr-Rhine area produced roughly 
60 per cent of the coal output of Germany and Austria 
together, against 72 per cent of the output of Germany 
alone in 1927-29 (lignite is included at its coal-equivalent). 
The area’s share in the total steel output in 1938 
was also about 60 per cent, against 80 per cent 
in 1927-29. During the war there has been a consider- 
able expansion in the output of lignite, mainly in central 
Germany. The coal of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Holland, 
which is produced in areas that are geographically con- 
tiguous with the German coal districts, has also 
increased, while output in the Ruhr-Rhine has probably 
remained stationary, for technical reasons. These changes, 
it may reasonably be assumed, may have reduced 
the share of the Ruhr-Rhine area in the total coal output 
available to Germany to less than half, perhaps to some 
40 per cent. If, say, 80 per cent of the pre-war coal output 
of Belgium and France is also included in the total, the 
share of the Ruhr-Rhine area is reduced to some 36 per 
cent, that is, to not much more than one-third. 


x 


In steel production the situation is similar. The new 
Salzgitter iron and steel capacity in Germany came into 
production during 1941. If allowance is made in addition for 
an increase in steel output in Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and if Luxemburg’s output is added, the share of the Ruhr- 
Rhine area may have fallen during 1941-42 to roughly 
40 per cent. If, lastly, only a half of pre-war output in 
Belgium and France is added to the total available to 
Germany, the share of the Ruhr-Rhine area is reduced to 
approximately 36 per cent, again to just over a third. These 
estimates are naturally very speculative—as all such esti- 
mates, official or unofficial, must be. They are based on pre- 
war figures and on general indications given in the business 
reports of German concerns. But they do suggest, even 
allowing for a wide margin of error, that even if the Ruhr- 
Rhine area were totally put out of action by bombing, 
Germany would be left with a total available coal output 
of roughly 250 million tons a year, including brown coal ; 
and that steel output might still be about 20 to 22 million 


tons. 
*« * * 


Direct Action ? 


The campaign among civil servants to break the ban 
on their affiliation to the Trades Union Congress continues. 
The Union of Post Office Workers, which numbers 157,000 
members, recently voted for affiliation, in spite of the 
prohibition imposed by the Trade Disputes Act of 1927, 
and Sir Walter Citrine publicly signified the willingness. of 
the TUC to accept the union’s petition for membership. 
This set the ball rolling. The Civil Service Clerical 
Association, with 140,000 members, has decided to organise 
a national campaign against the Trade Disputes Act 
and to ballot on the advisability of applying for affiliation, 
Act or no Act. The organised servants of local and municipal 
authorities have also moved. The National Association of 
Local Government Officers, with 120,000 members, has taken 
a ballot, which shows a majority in favour of seeking 
affiliation. Neither the NALGO nor the CSCA, however, is 
yet disposed to pursue the direct line taken by the UPW. 
The campaign set on foot by the CSCA is, on the contrary, 
an attempt to secure the lifting of the ban by proper political 
means, that is, by the persuasion of public opinion and the 
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consequent ainendment of the Act; and the NALGO has 
referred the question of direct action back to its branches 
Obviously there is need, first, for agreement between the 
TUC and the Labour Party, which is represented in the 
Government, on the right course of action for the Civil 
Service unions to take ; and, secondly, for the reopening 
of discussions on the Act between the political parties which 
make up the present coalition. There is little doubt what 
the right course of action is. It has been stated this week at 
the Labour party conference, on behalf of the Executive. 
While deploring the provisions of the Trade Disputes Act 
and the intransigence of the Conservative party, this pro- 
nouncement made it plain that, in the Executive’s view, the 
only legitimate means of obtaining redress, if an agreement 
cannot be made with the other parties, is by an appeal to 
public opinion and the electorate—“‘ in exactly the same 
way as the legislative reversal of the Taff Vale decision was 
obtained in 1906.” The apparent bias of the TUC, or at 
any rate of its chief spokesman, towards an immediate 
flouting of the law was not supported ; and delegates to the 
conference were urged “to refrain from any form of inter- 
vention, even by discussion,’ which was stern and 
unexpected advice. There was even talk as a result of a 
split between the industrial and political sides of the labour 
movement—which, apart perhaps from a clash of person- 
alities, seems hardly likely in view of the weight of the trade 
unions in the party. At any rate, the Executive’s careful 
counsel was both timely and judicious. It is unreasonable 
that civil servants should be prevented from being affiliated 
to the TUC; it would be criminal and foolish for the unions 
to defy the law ; it would be reasonable and wise for the Act 
as it stands to be amended—with its safeguards preserved 
to prevent civil servants from being drawn, by their indus- 
trial connections, into political activities. The danger of the 
present situation is that, by resorting to direct action in 
place of political persuasion and discussion, the unions may 
fatally prejudice their good case for securing an amendment 
by agreed and constitutional means. 


* * * 


Delays in Algiers 


Those who hoped that the setting up of the French 
Committee of National Liberation would enable French- 
men to turn their energies from problems of divided 
allegiance to’ the job of winning the war have been dis- 
appointed by the first week’s record at Algiers, for it is 
precisely the work of mobilising French resources for 
victory that has rushed the Committee head on into another 
deadlock. For days now the Generals, the Commissioners, 
their Allied friends and advisers have been trying to find a 
way round the divergence of views which has immediately 
become manifest over the question of Army reorganisation. 
The problem is one of control: who is to rejuvenate the 
French Army? The crisis opened with General de Gaulle’s 
forcible raising—at the first Committee meeting—of the 
problem of the Commander-in-Chief’s status and of its 
relation to the proposed War Council. Since then, at least 
five different solutions of the dilemma have been suggested, 
but each has broken on the fear—first of one General, then 
of the other—that their own position and their own views 
would not be sufficiently safeguarded. At the time of going 
to press, no solution has been reached, and although the 
question is to go before a meeting of the full Committee, 
it js not certain that either side will abide by a majority 
vote. The trouble is that much deeper issues are involved 
than purely military efficiency. The army of re-invasion 
will inevitably have great political influence. In its cadres 
are undoubtedly men who ¢ompromised with Vichy. Yet 
many of these men, from the standpoint of technical know- 
ledge, are essential to the new French Army. The de 
Gaullists are apparently pressing for a much more drastic 
purge of political suspects than General Giraud thinks the 
Army can stand. Here, of course, is the entry point for 
suspicion. The de Gaullists suspect General Giraud of using 
the technical argument to protect “ traitors,” the supporters 
of Giraud suspect the de Gaullists of wanting a political 
purge. The moderates, now a well-defined group consisting 
of General Catroux and MM. Monnet and Massigli, are 
working tirelessly to reach a compromise. 

* 


Interim Development 


Lord Simon’s apology for the Town and Country 
Planning (Interim Development) Bill during the second 
reading debate in the House of Lords on Thursday last 
week, was as disingenuous as it was skilful. The Lord 
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Chancellor made two claims: first, that the Bill substitutes 
“the conception of a central authority and direction for the 
exercise of local government functions”; and, secondly, 
that at a stroke the Bill will bring under planning resolutions 
the quarter of the land of England and Wales that is still 
not covered by local, resolutions under the Act of 1932. It 
is difficult to see, however, in what real sense the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning will, simply on the passing 
of this Bill, take the place of local authorities—who must 
surely remain the planning agents in any case—in the actual 
making of plans. What the Bill appears to do is not to 
substitute one authority for another but to add a new 
authority, the authority of the Minister, which is still so 
vaguely defined that, in effect, the local authorities will 
remain the planners. It is true that when land has been 
brought under a planning resolution, “interim develop- 
ment,” that is, building, can be controlled or forbidden until 
an operative plan has been made ; and that the new Minister 
will be, as Lord Simon pointed out, 


in a position in which he will influence and provoke and 

it may be in proper cases originate along regular national lines 

the policy which we are now considering. 
But there are no national lines ; there is no policy to which 
“interim development” can be referred. And the Minister’s 
position, until there is a policy, will not differ in essentials 
from the position of the Minister of Health under the Act 
of 1932, when his function was almost solely to approve: 
disparate local projects. The passing of this Bill will not 
alter in the least the fact that it is still the local authorities 
who are being asked to prepare plans for local areas without 
any guidance on the kind of planning that is likely to be in 
the national interest or on the Government’s ultimate 
intentions in regard to the control of urban growth and 
industrial location. There is still a vacuum at the top; 
there is the simulacrum of a central planning authority in 
the Ministry of Planning, but not even the basic principles 
of a positive central plan. While this is so, planning will 
continue to be largely ineffective because the local planning 
authorities will lack both the common context of a national 
policy for land-use and the powers and resources to carry . 
their plans through. While some three-quarters of the land 
in England and Wales is already covered by planning 
resolutions, only 5 per cent is covered by operative planning 
schemes, partly tecause of the absence of a national policy, 
and, more immediately, because of the inability of individual 
authorities to compensate owners for the disturbance of 
property values. The further Bill that has been promised to 
extend the power of local authorities to acquire land will be 
a step forward. But, inevitably, unless the iocal authorities 
are given a Government brief on the control of land-use 
and the compensation of land-owners with a specific promise 
of the powers and resources necessary to apply its principles 
to all building in their areas, in the “interim” as well as in 
the ultimate stage of operative planning, they will plan in 
the future as they have done in the past—whether they 
want to or not. That is to say, they will not plan at all, but 
will direct their efforts, willy-nilly, to the speediest 
restoration of local rateable values. 
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Thrift 


Before Parliament adjourned for the Whitsun recess, 
the Pensions and Determination of Needs Bill passed its 
third reading in the House of Commons. An amendment 
allows widows under 60, who now become eligible for 
supplementary pensions if they have children under 16, to 
continue to be eligible for them even after the youngest 
child has reached that age. But most of the discussion at 
the Committee stage centred on the treatment of capital 
assets. The new Bill raises from £300 to £400 the maximum 
sum owned by the applicant which is to be regarded as 
not available for his needs. One Member pressed for this 
maximum to be raised to £1,000, but when it was taken 
to a division the amendment secured only 8 votes. That 
it should have been moved shows how, after three years 
of existence, supplementary pensions are already coming to 
be regarded as payments as of right like contributory 
pensions. But the main argument brought forward in favour 
of it was that under the present system thrift by the working 
class is discouraged. Where it is a case of unemployment 
assistance, there are certainly strong reasons for taking as 
lenient a view as possible of the possession of savings. 
Generally speaking, a person saves for his, or her, old age, 
and if his savings have to be depleted during a long period 
of unemployment, it will merely mean that he will have to 
apply to the state for assistance at the age of 65 because 
‘it was not granted to him, in full at least, when he was 
unemployed at 40. But since savings are for old age, when 
that period is reached surely they should be used. It is 
indefensible that a person should keep a sum of £1,000 
intact, to leave to his family when he dies, and live on the 
taxpayer. This surely is an abuse of thrift. It is also an 
abuse that people should skimp themselves and _ their 
families when they are young in order to save. Mr Kirkwood 
mentioned people who have put money aside instead of 
buying boots for their children. The answer is that they 
ought not to have done it. No one should cripple himself 
and his family by saving what he cannot afford. 


* x * 


Farm Cottages To-morrow 


Early in February the Ministry of Health published 
details of a scheme for the construction of 3,000 agricultural 
cottages to relieve the housing shortage in certain rural 
districts. Work was to start in April in order to ensure its 
completion by harvest time. Construction and management 
were to be the responsibility of the rural district councils, 
who were to select sites in collaboration with the county 
war agricultural committees, Designs had been produced by 
the Ministry’s Central Housing Advisory Committee, with 
and without a parlour. The project aroused much interest 
and controversy in Parliament and the press. Some said 
that the programme was much too small to make any im- 
pression upon the housing shortage—a figure of 300,000 
houses was mentioned—and others criticised the designs, 
methods of construction and cost. In the excitement it was 
quite forgotten that 3,000 houses were urgently needed by 
harvest time. Work does not appear to have even begun. 
On June roth Mr Ernest Brown, Minister of Health, in- 
formed the House of Commons that tenders for 220 houses 
had been submitted to him, and that those for 54 houses had 
already been approved. Questioned about the delay, Mr 
Brown said it was due to the high tenders, which had 

necessitated a review of the situation. Of the 54 tenders 
' approved, the lowest was £747 and the highest £937, 
exclusive of the cost of land, roads, sewers and architects’ 
fees, amounting to £100 in the first case and £51 in the 
second. These prices are very high indeed; the rise in 
building costs since the beginning of the war, Lord Portal 
stated on June 2nd, has been 105 per cent. The rents 
¢hivisaged for the farm cottages are 8s. 6d. a week for 
a non-parlour house and ros. a week for a parlour house. 
If these prices are the Best that can be got, no further time 
should be lost. The 3,000 cottages are urgently needed ; 
and any more ambitious programme is ruled out at this 
stage owing to the shortage of labour and materials, 
especially timber. Perhaps a proportion of the cottages may 
be ready by the spring. 


* * * 


Neutrality or Collaboration ? 


Great Britain, the United States, Germany and Italy 
have all recognised the new regime in Argentina. Mean- 
while the Ramirez government has done nothing to modify 
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Argentina’s previous policy of neutrality. Unofficial hints 
have been thrown out that this may be only a temporary 
phase and that definite action will be taken to break off 
relations with the Axis “when public opinion is ready for 
it.” But public opinion in Argentina, in so far as it is vocal, 
is well ahead of the Government ; it was ready long ago. 
The propaganda work carried on by the Accion Demo- 
cratica—before the Castillo regime put a stop to all such 
activity—has had very considerable influence, and no 
Argentine government need fear popular disapproval of a 
policy of full collaboration with the United Nations. The 
real difficulty lies with the government itself, It is military 
in character—one of the exceptions, the civilian Minister 
for Finance, Sefior Santamarina, is thought to be a friend 
of the United States—and it is above all in military circles 
that pro-German propaganda has been most successful and 
distrust of American hegemony most keenly felt. If the 
generals and the admirals did not feel so strongly their 
need for American lend-lease equipment to keep on approxi- 
mately the same level of military preparedness as their 
neighbours, they would certainly prefer a policy of 
neutrality. Their professional outlook is in collision with 
their sense of national pride. In these circumstances they 
will need time to climb back along the limb of Argen- 
tine isolation. Meanwhile, the overthrow of President Cas- 
tllo in Argentina has caused an eddy of unrest in Chile. 
The Chilean President was due to leave for Washington. 
Apparently a plot was discovered, implicating the Minister 
of the Interior, Sr Morales, to declare war on Germany 
during the absence of Sr Rios in the United States. As a 
result, the President has postponed his journey and dis- 
missed Sr Morales. 


* * ¥ 


Distribution of Milk 


The Government’s policy for milk distribution was 
strongly criticised last Friday by Sir Thomas Baxter, chair- 
man of the Milk Marketing Board. The introduction of a 
functional method of payment for services whereby separate 
remuneration was paid to depot proprietors, wholesalers, 
self-wholesalers and retailers was, he said, leading to a long 
chain of distribution charges, and encouraging supplies to 
pass through many separate hands. For example, because of 
the reduced financial incentiye to buy supplies direct from 
farmers, many retailers were now using the services of a 
wholesaler for the first time, thus making an additional link 
in distribution for which the Ministry of Food paid a 
wholesale margin of twopence a gallon. Mr Sidney Foster, 
general manager of the Board, pointed out that the Ministry’s 
policy was responsible for a level of distribution costs which, 
during the past six months, was the highest in the history of 
milk selling—which, if true, means that the level must 
indeed be mountainous—and this in spite of the real saving 
effected by economies in transport and the elimination of 
the consumer’s choice of milkman. The introduction of the 
self-wholesaling allowance to big distributors, a consequence 
of the adoption of the functional method of payment, was 
again criticised by Sir Thomas Baxter. This gives the large 
dairy companies and some co-operative societies up to 14d. 
a gallon more than their smaller competitors. The Govern- 
ment’s case for this extra emolument is that these big dis- 
tributors perform the function of wholesalers as well as that 
of retailers. Sir Thomas contends, on the other hand, that 
the additional margin is not granted for any additional 
service. This is an issue which can surely be cleared up 
very simply—by a statement of the facts. More generally, 
however, the critics seem to be disingenuous. When they talk 
about costs, they mean money costs, and they make no 
allowance in their comparisons for the fall in the value of 
money or the rise in the price of labour. Even so, the matter 
is too important to be allowed to rest. Milk distribution was 
extravagant enough, in all conscience, in the old days of the 
Milk Marketing Board itself. What seems to be wanted 
is an expert, authoritative and impartial body of inquiry to 
find out what the truth of the matter really is. 


* * * 


New Trends in Russia 


The first anniversary of the Soviet-American ‘Agree- 
ment was celebrated with great enthusiasm in Moscow last 
week. The exchange of messages between M. Kalinin and 
President Roosevelt was accompanied by extensive press 
comments which drew popular attention not only to the 
effectiveness of the Grand Alliance during the war, but also 
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to its prospects after the war. This demonstration of “ Allied- 
mindedness ” in Moscow has come as a climax to a marked 
and general growth of confidence since the conclusion of 
the African campaign. This attitude is in very happy con- 
trast io the mood which prevailed throughout the second 
half of last year. The feeling that Russia alone, like Atlas, 
bears the whole burden of the globe has been considerably 
dispelled. Events in North Africa and in the air over 
Germany have spoken for themselves ; and the present long 
lull on the eastern front has revealed to the Russian public 
the extent to which the wars in the west and in the east 
have merged into one. There remains the question how 
deep and definite is this change-over from long-standing 
isolationism? The dissolution of the Comintern has pro- 
bably had fewer visible repercussions in Russia than abroad. 
The belief that revolutions in other countries would free 
Russia from its isolation faded long before this war. What 
was lacking until recently was any positive proof that 
friendly and stable co-operation with capitalist nations would 
be possible. This proof has now been provided in the most 
tangible manner. The Russian pilot flies an American or 
British machine ; the Russian soldiers wear British-made 
shoes ; the Red Army driver knocks about in a foreign 
lorry delivered under Lend-Lease ; the worker at the lathe 
reads the inscription “ Made in Britain” or “ Made in the 
U.S.A.” on the new and excellent machine tool which he 
has just been given to handle. The masses learn very eagerly 
from their daily experience. And this prosaic daily 
experience is beginning to suggest to them new possibilities 
of international friendship and cooperation. True, there are 
still important difficulties inherent in the Soviet political 
system. Reasons of domestic policy have not permitted the 
Government and the press so far to explain to the 
Soviet people the working of a foreign democracy. But if 
military events and post-war economic cooperation combine 
to strengthen the new mood and the new trend of thought, 
the Russian people may perhaps learn not only to appreciate 
the efficiency of British and American machines, but also 
to understand the outlook of the men who made them. 


* x * 
Soviet ‘* Millionaires ”’ ? 


_ For several months past the Soviet press has" carried 
lists of acknowledgment for donations contributed by indi- 


. vidual collective farmers to the various defence and Red 


Army funds. Sometimes these donations have amounted to 
several hundred thousand roubles ; and a recent donation 
by a Kirghiz farmer amounted to more than one million 
roubles. The generous donor was honoured by a personal 
letter of thanks from Marshal Stalin. The size of the dona- 
tions raises, of course, the question of the size of private 
incomes in Russia. It looks as if the “immoral kulak ”— 
liquidated thirteen years ago—has been miraculously 
resurrected, Yet there is nothing really miraculous in this 
economic process. Ever since 1934 some sort of private 
farming and some private trade in agricultural products 
have existed in Russia within the framework of the collec- 
tive agricultural system. The scale of this private trade has 
been difficult to assess since official statistics ignored it. 
Similarly, the published Russian statistics give no figures 
about the different income groups in Russia, probably 
because there is no wish to destroy the official notion of 
Russia as a classless society. The Economist has, on several 
occasions, pointed out that wartime decentralisation of food 
supplies in Russia is likely to favour the development of 
private trade in agricultural products, and the list of dona- 
tions published by the Soviet press seems to bear out this 
assumption. The donors have been almost exclusively 
peasants, and they can in the main have derived such large 
savings only from private trade. Even so, the size of the 
sums is somewhat surprising. Probably these figures point 
to a very advanced stage of inflation in private trade in the 
countryside. It is also significant that the possession of large 
private savings is being explicitly encouraged. Marshal 
Stalin’s letters to the donors have more than a hint of the 
old “ Enrichissez vous ! ” 


* * * 


The Oldest Colony’ 


This year will see the tenth anniversary of the New- 
foundland Act, which suspended the Dominion’s constitu- 
tion and provided for its administration by a commission 
of government of six, under the supervision of the British 
Government. It was stated that this regime was to be only 
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temporary until Newfoundland should be self-supporting 
again, and now that ten years of commission government 
are nearly up, it is not surprising that in this country as 
well as in the Dominion itself the question is being asked 
how long the regime is to continue. In Parliament last week 
Mr Attlee was not very encouraging. A “ good-will” com- 
mission of three Members of Parliament is to visit the 
island, but it will make no report and it is difficult to see 
what useful purpose it can serve. The reasons that led to the 
suspension of self-government in 1933 are still there, though 
superficially Newfoundland has regained prosperity. There 
was a budget surplus of $7 million in 1942. since the war, 
revenue has multiplied some four- or five-fold; the debt 
service is now being met regularly. The fact remains that 
ten years of commission government have not remedied 
the fundamental economic defects. The present prosperity 
is almost entirely due to the construction of military bases, 
and to a wartime boom in the fishing industry, because of 
the cessation of Scandinavian supplies. But the military 
projects are nearly completed, and the island’s economy will 
then revert to a cod basis, which is all the more unsub- 
stantial in that the industry is organised on antiquated 
lines. Ten years ago the people of Newfoundland voluntarily 
renounced self-government in favour of good government— 
but they did not get it, and it is hardly surprising that they 
are now regretting their renunciation. Yet there does not 
appear to be any strong united movement for a return to 
self-government, though*there is undoubtedly a vague wish 
for it among many sections of the people. The trouble is 
that political abnegation has resulted in political apathy. All 
things considered, there seems a strong case, first, for a long- 
term policy of reconstruction and then for associating 
Newfoundlanders both in formulating it and in carrying it 
out. But there is also a lesson to be drawn from the New- 
foundland experiment. It is that though British institu- 
tions may sometimes break down or be inappropriate, it is 
no solution merely to put the clock back. After the war, 
British colonies are going to need large subsidies out of 
the Imperial Exchequer if the British colonial empire is to 
be justified. But financial dependence should not be allowed 
to stand in the way of progress towards self-government. 


—— 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Machine Tool Situation 


‘May 21st 


A PROCESSION of war industries has been rounding over 
their peaks for almost a year, beginning with the builders 
of munition plants, then reaching the builders of steel works, 
and now including some of the builders of machine tools. 
The big era of construction is definitely over. A War Pro- 
duction Board statement last week to the effect that the 
United States is at last “ tooled to beat the Axis ” was more 
dramatic than inclusively accurate, inasmuch as the machine- 
tool industry still has on its books orders exceeding 
$500 million, worth. But unmistakably spotty outlooks 
appeared in the industry three or four months ago. 

Thz makers of these master tools of industry used to 
regard a production of $150 million worth a good year. In 
1939, thanks to British orders, they turned out $200 million 
worth ; in 1940, with the beginning of the American defence 
programme, $442 million ; in 1941, $785 million ; and last 
year, $1,360 million. This year they will probably slide off 
to a point between $1,100 and $1,200 million. 

The industry is heavily concentrated in a few centres— 
its old homes in Connecticut and Massachusetts and the 
newer plants in Cleveland and Cincinnati, with outliers in 
Vermont, Illinois and a few other places. A number of the 
companies have connections of long standing in Coventry 
and Birmingham. The plants are mostly small or middle- 
sized, as American establishments go, and they are seldom 
publicly financed ; but with the rush of war demand they 
were persuaded or coerced into doubling, tripling or 
quadrupling their forces and erecting new works which a 
few of them have not yet fully utilised. Now they are 
beginning to take on subcontracts from other manufacturers 
of war material to piece out the machine-tool business. 
Within the last few weeks, a number of them have been 
taking such fill-in jobs as parts for Diesel engines, cutting 
of gears and making governors for ships’ turbines and 
fabricating marine valves. 

The product of the industry consists of the elementary 
and mostly unspecialised tools of the metal-working factories. 
The fact that its peak has been reached is conclusive 
evidence of the maturity of the American war economy. 
The first tools to round over the hump were engine lathes, 
several types of boring mills and deep-hole drilling machines 
for gun-boring. Demand is still very large for cylindrical 
grinders, used for airplane parts; big hobbing machines 
for cutting the teeth in marine turbines, and multiple- 
spindle bar machines used for making any number of items. 
On the side of the argument for continued high activity 
are several additional projects which are coming along, a 
few inventions which approach the tooling stage, and the 
changes brought about by the fluidity of war in the design 
of weapons. The Soviet Government is also seeking to place 
several hundred million dollars’ worth of new orders ; and 
the word that the British machine-tool industry has not 
slackened its operations and that the British trade is still 
trying to buy quantities of machinery in this country leads 
many American firms to think they will be busy on approxi- 
mately the present scale for the remainder of the -war. 

Enormously expanded though the industry is, the amount 
of work still required by the aircraft and shipbuilding 
industries and a few others is expected to keep most of its 
300 plants running at their present pace for the rest of the 
year. The managers are still perplexed by the extreme short- 
age of skilled workmen. They contend weekly with the draft 
boards in their effort to keep essential hands at least long 
enough to train women to take their places. 

Machine toolers in general welcomed the announcement 
that their major task is done, even though it requires them 
to make adjustments sooner than some of them had expected. 
They have had posed to them a part of their post-war task 
before the war is over. The industry has been concerned 


(From a Correspondent in Cleveland, Ohio) 


over the rate at which it was turning out tools capable of 
lasting years beyond the end of the war—as they did in 
1917 .and 1918, with a longer depression ensuing in that 
trade than in most others. This time they have almost 
doubled America’s tool equipment from where it stood in 
1938, and some of them have mourned the possibility of 
being out of business for ten years. Renegotiation of con- 
tracts is leaving them with profits insufficient to carry them 
that long ; even, many of them complain, with less than 
enough to enable them to get into new lines of business. 
Views of their post-war prospects range among the tool 
builders from the dubious to the pessimistic. No one is 
cheerful, but some of them, like Mr Tell Berna, manager of 
the National Tool Builders’ Association, look for heavy 
exports and the rise of new industries. Existing machines, 
moreover, are being worn out at a very rapid rate. Three 
shifts of workers depreciate them much more than three 
times as rapidly as one shift would, particularly as most of 
the workers are still relatively new to their jobs, many of 
them women who have never before worked in factories. 


American Notes 


Food Prospects 


The June crop report has come as a shock to those 
who assumed that it would be an easy matter for the United 
States to shoulder the major burden of feeding the world. 
Floods covering nearly 4,000,000 acres in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana, drought 
conditions in the Dakotas and New Mexico, and heavy 
rains elsewhere, make the outlook less promising than it 


has been for the past three years. The wheat crop, estimated __ 
at 730 million bushels, will be the smallest since 1936 ; 


production of truck (market-gardening) crops is running 
13 per cent below last year. On the credit side is the larger 
production of livestock, which, according to Mr Davis, the 
Food Administrator, may bring total food production near 
to that of 1942, given average weather, hard work on the 
farms, and adequate supplies of labour and equipment. for 
harvesting. Mr Davis’s mild optimism is not shared by his 
critics, foremost among whom is Mr Hoover, whose gloomy 
prophecies now appear to have some justification. Mr 
Hoover’s demand for a single over-all Food Administrator, 
and the recall of industrial workers to the farm, has now 
been taken up in Congress. The ex-President would also 
like to see brought back into production much of the 47 
million acres retired from cultivation by the restrictive 
policies of the ’30’s, when food was a drug on the market. 
President Roosevelt, however, has remained cool to Con- 
gressional stirrings and proposals from the same quarter of 
further shake-ups in the Department of Agriculture. He 
reiterated last week his belief that subsidies would do the 
job of encouraging production and at the same time keep- 
ing the cost of living stable. Already subsidies to “ roll 
back ” the price of butter, coffee and meat by 10 per cent 
are on the way. Over a one-year period they are expected 
to cost just under $1,000 million and will be financed by the 
RFC, which at present has both the funds and the power to 
do so. How long it will retain these powers in the face of 
Congressional hostility, is problematical. The implacable 
opposition of the farm bloc, which is campaigning for 
higher prices, has been reinforced by those who see possi- 
bilities of political advantage in the administration of subsidy 
payments. And while the battle rages on Capitol Hill, the 
distributive trades are prudently emptying their larders of 
butter, meat and coffee in anticipation of lower prices next 
month. This artificial shortage, combined with the proba- 
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bility of a disappointing harvest, will now produce a price 
spiral “like a Kansas cyclone ” unless authoritative action is 
forthcoming ; and it will further embitter those unions 
which, unlike Mr Lewis, have put their faith in a strong 
policy of price control and rationing. 


* ¥ ¥ 


To Strike or Not To Strike 


As yet there is no sure sign of a settlement of the 
coal dispute before the renewed truce expires on June 20. 
Consequently speculation is focused on the anti-strike Bill 
now lying on Mr Roosevelt’s desk awaiting signature, veto, 
or the latsser faire attitude which would make it law in ten 
days without his signature. There are reports that Mr 
Lewis, facing the threat of imprisonment that the bill 
carries, may be willing to climb down to the extent of 
accepting a War Labour Board decision in the matter of 
portal-to-portal payment which, with other concessions, 
might net the miners nearly $1.50.a day more. The breach 
which he had made in the coalowners’ front has apparently 
come to nothing, and the owners have withdrawn from 
negotiations and appealed to the WLB for direction. It is 
also suggested that Mr Lewis may calculate that submis- 
sion now might later be used to “show up ” the WLB and 
the Administration for what he would describe as an anti- 
labour bias. Presumably he could so manceuvre the miners, 
although there is growing resentment in the pits owing to 
Mr Ickes’ forcible-feeble policy of imposing a $5 fine on 
each striking miner, in accordance with their old contract, 
and then, when it appeared that the issue was too dangerous, 
speedily announcing that it could be eliminated by local 
negotiation. Whether the President will sign the anti-strike 
Bill is unknown, although some quarters are confident that 
he will. If he accepts it, the most likely course would be to 
allow it to become law without his signature, although even 
this could not fail to alienate much of his labour support. 
There appears to be no question that the bill is badly drawn 
and truly anti-labour, but the pressure of public opinion, 
and particularly that of men in the Services, is manifestly 
very great, and next year’s elections must be remembered. 
As it stands, the bill includes the provisions noted last week 
concerning secret ballots, the 30-day “cooling-off period” 
before strikes are called in war industries, and a choice of 
heavy fine or imprisonment for anyone inciting strikes 
in government-seized plants. It also outlaws clauses in 
labour contracts by which workers can be compelled, as a 
condition of employment, to maintain their membership in 
the union—a sort of halfway-house to the closed shop. The 
impassioned opposition of the AFL and the CIO is based 
on the firm, and probably correct, belief that such drastic 
limitations on collective bargaining would invite a full- 
dress revival of managements’ anti-union activities and pre- 
judices. It should not be forgotten that for nearly two years 
after the passage ef the National Labour Relations Act, 
which protects collective bargaining and prohibits dis- 
crimination against union members, employers, particularly 
in the heavy industries, openly defied the law. Compliance 
was not general until 1937, and the good old days are 
mourned and not forgotten. 


x * * 


Bulled Through 


The first phase of the synthetic rubber programme has 
been successfully accomplished. Speaking at the opening of 
the Union Carbon and Carbide Company’s new butadiene- 
from-alcohol plant at Institute, West Virginia, Mr 
Jeffers, the Rubber Administrator, confidently prophesied 
that production of synthetic rubber in 1943 would lie 
between 250,000 and 275,000 long tons. With the year’s 
expected imports of crude at 54,000 tons, and an initial 
inventory of 443,000 tons, Mr Jeffers felt safe in saying that 
at last military needs and essential civil requirements, 
totalling 609,000 long tons for 1943, were assured, although 
he was quick to add that, the point had not been reached 
at which restrictions on civilian use could be abandoned. 


So far this year, 25,000 long tons of synthetic rubber have’ 


been produced in the United States. Next year, Mr Jeffers 
estimated that production in the 4o plants being constructed 
would be at a yearly rated capacity of 850,000 long tons, 
greatly in excess of any previous imports of crude rubber. 
Of the plant needed to produce the 850,000 tons of rubber 
to which the programme has now been cut back, 30 per 
cent are already completed and the rest will be in production 
before the end of the year. Although the first plants to come 
into operation are those that derive butadiene from alcohol, 
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by the end of the year, according to Time, only 30 per cent 
of the materials for butadiene will come from corn. This 
is due to the higher cost of corn over oil as the basic 
ingredient. If Mr Jeffers is not disappointed in his pre- 
dictions, he will have cause to congratulate himself. It has 
been agreed all along—and Mr Jeffers has been insistent in 
pointing out—that there were infinite possibilities of failure 
in compressing into a few months technological experiments 
which in peace-time would have been spread over years. If 
the synthetic programme lives up to expectations, it will 
also cast an undeserved shade over the remarkable efforts 
of the Rubber Development Corporation to turn South 
America—and particularly Brazil—into a reliable source of 
small amounts of crude rubber. Because of the conditions 
under which wild rubber is gathered—the trees grow about 
two to an acre of forest—these have involved the virtual 
underpinning of the whole Amazon economy, with the 
United States assuring supplies of petrol, air communication, 
sea transport of food, and anti-malarial medicines. Early in 
April, South American production in 1943 was estimated 
at between 35,000 and 40,000 tons, and that for 1944 at 
about 70,000. After allowance for the internal consumption 
of the countries, the total amounts available are not large, 
but in view of the need for crude rubber to mix with 
synthetic for certain types of tyres, and the chanciness of 
the synthetic programme, crude South American’ rubber at 
a total approximate cost of 65 to 70 cents a pound was 
considered useful insurance. 


* * re 
Zoot Suits 


The zoot suit, for all its eccentric specifications of 
coats below the knee, six-foot key chains, foot-wide 
shoulders and peg-top trousers, is not altogether a comic 
subject. About 500 men and boys are in jail and 150 in 
hospital in Los Angeles as a result of clashes between the 
uniform of the United States and that of the gandy- 
dancer, and Los Angeles has been put out of bounds for 
service men. Nor are the disorders purely an expression of 
lawless and jitter-mad youth, although the immediate 
excuse has been attacks by so-called “ pachuco gangs ” on 
service men and their women friends. These gangs, of 
which Los Angeles is said to have 40 or 50, are largely 
made up of Mexican youths, and they are not of recent 
origin. One of the familiar sights in Los Angeles has been 
these boys, racing about in cut-down jalopies (i.e., old 
stripped motor-cars), dressed up in fancy suits, broad- 
brimmed hats, with their long hair combed into a top-knot. 
War conditions have made their activities less harmless. 
Last summer a public hearing was held by a grand jury 
investigating a murder attributed to the pachuco gangs. 
Unlike the local sheriff’s office, which arrested 300 Mexican 
youths and attributed the murder to their “criminal 
biological tendencies” (Los Angeles has a Mexican popu- 
lation of over 200,000), distinguished witnesses called by 
the grand jury testified that the manifestations were due 
primarily to persistent discrimination, in the schools and 
the community, against second-generation Mexicans, who 
retaliated by forming their own gangs. The zoot suit is a 
symptom, not only of irresponsibility and recklessness, or 
of American eccentricities, but of a partial failure of the 
melting-pot. 


Shorter Notes 


One of Mr Byrnes’ first steps as Director of the Office 
of War Mobilisation is an attempt at an arrangement with 
Congress whereby each House maintains a single commit- 
tee to cover matters relating to the War. The demands 
which the many existing overlapping committees make 
upon the limited time of Service officers and members of 
the Administration have become intolerably heavy, and 
some rationalisation of Congress’s committee organisation 
is urgent. 

* 


Coming changes in manpower distribution have been 
indicated by Mr McNutt in recent testimony before the 
House of Representatives Appropriations Committee. The 
Armed Forces, which will number 9,200,000 by July rst, will: 
take an additional 1,700,000 men during the last six months 
of the year, making their total strength just under 11 mil- 
lions. Munitions industries, now employing 10 millions, must 
be increased by another 1,300,000 in the next twelve months. 
In order to meet these demands, 2,500,000 workers will be 
shifted from civilian industries, and another 1,200,000 will 
be drawn from those not normally in the labour force, 
raising the latter to the unprecedented total of over 
64,000,000. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Seed Beneath the Snow ? 
(By a Correspondent) 


T HE third anniversary of Italy’s entry into the war was 
not a happy one for the Duce and his people. 
Scarcely less hard pressed than France in 1940, Italian 
resistance, and with it the fascist regime, awaits the coup 
de grace. And when the Allies have made surrender possible, 
there is no doubt that the Italian people will be glad to 
cut their losses ; to acquiesce in a change of government and 
to scrap the tawdry glamour of the dictatorship. To attempt 
to forecast the exact form of the government of to-morrow, 
before the final campaign has been fought, would be an 
error of taste as well as of judgment. Sufficient categorical 
jnexactitude on this subject has already been offered to the 
world. The whole: gamut of Italian conservative tradi- 
tionalism has already been inconclusively canvassed. There 
is little doubt that, when the time is ripe, Italy will not 
lack its defeat Premier or its group of realists ready to 
support the leader who is to conclude a “ soldier’s peace.” 
The erection of a temporary government scarcely presents 
a political problem. There is no need, and indeed no 
opportunity, to discover and reward an underground opposi- 
tion. But the composition of a defeat Cabinet, always, of 
course, provided that it is not fascist, is not a matter of 
the very first importance, since there is a strong probability 
that it will not endure. 

The real problem of political reconstruction comes later. 
It will take time for the Italian nation to shake off the 
deadening influence of twenty years of fascism and also to 
recover from the shock of defeat. The function of the first 
provisional government, and possibly of the authorities con- 
trolling an Allied occupation, will be to speed this rehabilita- 
tion; to hold the scales and to foster the return of the 
elementary political rights of freedom of speech and asso- 
ciation without which no democratic rebirth is possible. To 
do this, there must be intensive study of the damage that 
two decades of fascism have done to the mental and moral 
make-up of the Italian people. In recent years, Allied 

‘criticism of fascism, perhaps in an attempt to appeal to 
the intelligent self-interest of the Italians, has tended to 
fasten on its practical military and economic incapacity. 
There have been many excellent expositions of the method 
by which Mussolini, through an outstanding error of judg- 
ment, has sold to Germany his country’s political freedom 
and has allowed Italy to be exploited economically in the 
manner of any other satellite. All this is true, but it fails 
to point to the greatest damage that fascism has inflicted 
on the heirs to the Roman tradition, the loss of character, 
of backbone and of self-respect. Before any national revival 
can produce a constructive and popular alternative to the 
fascist government—anything more respécted than a govern- 
ment which owes its raison d’étre to surrender to a foreign 
Power—there must be an end of the psychological blight 
which fascism has induced. 

In his latest book* the great Italian Socialist, Ignazio 
Silone, has provided a penetrating and convincing picture 
of the mental climate which fascism will leave behind it. 
The book has an optimistic title: The Seed Beneath the 
Snow. But the seed which Silone describes is individual, 
scattered and negligible in the conditions of to-day and even 
possibly in those of to-morrow. The content of the book 
is not optimistic. It provides a picture of cynicism, cor- 
ruption and social decay. It suggests that virtually the 
‘whole of present-day Italy has allowed itself to be com- 
promised by the terror of a police state; that the excep- 
tions are much rarer than has generally been believed. The 
account of Italian psychology which Silone provides agrees 
in the main with the evidence afforded by observers of other 
totalitarian states. There is perhaps rather more cynicism, 
a greater tendency to discount all political activity, of what- 





* The Seed Beneath the Snow. By Ignazio Sil 
lished by Jonathan Cane. ros. 6d. gnazio Silone. Pub- 


ever complexion, than may be found in Germany. The 
Italian dictatorship has bred less fanaticism and less un- 
questioning faith than has been distilled from blood and 
earth north of the Alps. The result may be a quicker 
collapse, but an equally delayed return to political health. 


A Lesson in Caution 


Silone’s novels are, of course, not evidence. They are 
written in exile, and are based on the experiences 
of the author as an active member of the underground 
movement some ten years ago, and on hearsay. They offer 
no more than an opinion about the psychological condition 
of present-day Italy ; nevertheless, they are the work of 
an author who throughout the last twenty years has lived 
closer to the Italian people, even in exile, than the majority 
of political refugees. They certainly deserve the very careful 
consideration of the Allied world at the moment when the 
end of fascism is in sight. The lesson of Silone’s books, 
and particularly of his latest novel, is a lesson on caution. 
They emphasise, as do no other accounts of fascist Italy, 
the deadening effect of enforced conformity, of ubiquitous 
suspicion and hollow applause. Yet, most marked, and 
perhaps most far-reaching, Silone considers to be the decay 
of personal friendships. Believing that under Mussolini’s 
regime friendships—a good neighbour policy—have become 
luxuries entailing too often an intolerable tension between 
emotion and security, Silone suggests that human relation- 
ships have become almost completely formalised. His latest 
novel, which, apart from its urgent political implications, is 
an excellent story very well told, abounds in examples of 
this tension: between mother and son on-account of a 
grandson hunted by the police for anti-fascist activities ; 
between the Government official and the colleague who has 
displaced him by intrigue; between the displaced official 
and his former satellites ; between old friends of every sort 
who cannot trust each other’s reactians to the order of the 
day. Against this depressing background; Silone depicts a 
rebirth of hope issuing from the comradely affection of a 
Socialist agitator in hiding and a few peasants. This re- 
awakening of human values is “the seed.” From a sophis- 
ticated standpoint, the hope that this seed will bear fruit 
appears slender indeed. The striking implication is that 
Silone, from his vantage point in a democratic country, sees 
no other hope—that the reclamation of Italy, in the view 
of at least one competent observer, is to be expected not 
from any political credo, but in the first place solely from 
the revival of a living humanity. 

The Seed Beneath the Snow definitely rebuts the sug- 
gestion that any social group or class or any institution, not 
excepting the Roman Catholic Church, has remained im- 
mune from the taint of fascism. But it is significant that 
Silone takes his vital and sympathetic characters almost 
wholly from two often overlapping groups: from the 
peasantry and from those inspired by a living Christianity. 

We find among peasants and workmen, Pietro maintained, 


the last remains of pride, dignity and common sense, the last 
reserves that our race may hope to draw on, 


And again, 


It may be a heresy on my part, Maestro Eutimio, but I have 
always taken Christianity to be a defiance of the world and 
all its vanities. . .. 


Yet the whole emphasis of the book is on the rarity of 
independence of mind. The contention is that, under 2 
dictatorship, mutual confidence can exist in only two forms : 
as the fellowship of the very poor who have virtually nothing 
to lose, and as the fellowship of the other worldly who 
snap their fingers at temporal values. But most peasants 
still have something to lose. 


His friends and acquaintances of other days, peasants who 
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had attained a certain manly conscience and dignity in the 
former league movement, men whom he had come to know 
at league assemblies and congresses, were now dead or dis- 
persed. . . . The few survivors were almost unrecognisable, 
bent under the weight of heavy cares, stultified from long 
misery, hardship, persecution and loneliness, oppressed by 
vague fears, fallen back into their traditional apathy, inacces- 
sible to Pietro’s simple message of friendliness. . . . 


And most of the pious, in Italy as elsewhere, are security- 
minded. 

Submission, whatever may be the intentions and the spiritual 
qualities of those who accept it, leads to enslavement and 
degradation. To take refuge in a life of hermit’s contempla- 
tion, on the other hand, means simply to break off and wash 
one’s hands of everything, operations which are not only 
cowardly but which are not within everyone’s reach. And so 
the only honourable way open to Christians in this country 
is frank rebellion against money and the state, against their 
idols and their fetishes, with no thought for the consequences, 
which cannot be the subject of any illusions. 


So that a scheme for the regeneration: of Italy which pins 
its hopes on backing “ the Church” or “ the peasantry,” as 
such, is reading too much into Silone’s book and is probably 
doomed to disappointment. 

In terms of political science, Silone’s thesis amounts to 
a plea that, before Allied propaganda talks to the Italians 
of the joyful return of liberty and equality, it should 
emphasise the value of fraternity. The French at the great 
crisis of their history found this an essential category in the 
rebuilding of the state ; and it would be possible to argue 
that a betrayal of the qualities which it implies, far more 
than their loss of faith in the virtues of liberty and equality, 
was responsible for the catastrophic loss of nerve in June, 
1940. There can be no doubt that whether or not Silone’s 
novel provides a completely accurate account of the state 
of mind of present-day Italy, there must be a lapse of time 
in an atmosphere freed from police terror before 
the average Italian will feel able to speak his mind on 
political questions. The aim of an interim government, 
from whatever quarters it is drawn, and the aim and 
responsibility of Allied officials in Italy should be to secure 
the sort of conditions in which the seed can take root and 
flourish. When the Battle of Italy is won, the Allies must 
foster the return of political activity and of freedom of dis- 
cussion. They must not squander their efforts in attempting 
the hot-house development of competing political nuclei 
which may, or may not, eventually win the confidence and 
assume the government of the Italian people. 


Chetniks and _ Partisans 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


Tue feud between General Mikhailovitch’s Chetniks and 
the Jugoslav partisans has been the most baffling of Balkan 
problems during this war. Both movements have made their 
contribution to the unique armed resistance in Jugoslavia 
which the Germans and the Italians have so far vainly 
attempted to suppress. Between them they have, in a sense, 
turned Jugoslavia into an Allied fortress inside the Festung 
Europa. Both groups have pinned down a considerable 
number of Axis divisions in Serbia, Croatia, and the 
coastal provinces in the south. But, undoubtedly, the inter- 
necine struggle between the two movements has reduced 
the effectiveness of their common resistance, and has caused 
a great deal of valuable energy to be wasted in futility and 
frustration. 

The dividing factors have been manifold and complex. 
Fundamentally, the split seems to reflect the old antagonism 
between Croat and Serb, though this line of division has by 
no means been clear cut; Croats fight under General 
Mikhailovitch’s orders and Serb peasants frequently join 
the partisans. Nevertheless, General Mikhailovitch’s de- 
tachments tiave been predominantly Serbian and Orthodox, 
and those of the partisans predominantly Croatian and 
Catholic. (On both sides Moslem Bosnians and Catholic 
Slovenians add a further complication to the picture.) The 
peculiarities of the two movements are, to a large extent, 
due to the different political conditions which prevailed in 
Serbia and Croatia during the first phase of the Axis in- 
vasion, The Serbs were the first and the main victims. 
Belgrade lost its dominant position. Neditch—the Serbian 
Hacha—could not even hope to obtain the meretricious 
rewards that his Czech counterpart obtained. The Serbs 
could have no illusions, and this favoured the immediate 
resumption of national resistance. Geography allowed the 
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resistance to assume an armed character. At the centre of 
the movement of resistance stood the Serbian officer, whose 
outlook, most often, was pan-Serbian and reactionary. But 
he possessed one important advantage ; he was steeped in 
the tradition of guerilla warfare, and at the same time able 
to analyse his tasks in rational military terms. 


Croatia and the Invaders 


In Croatia, events took an altogether different course. 
Croatian nationalism was in the throes of 4 grave internal 
crisis. Years ago, Matchek’s Peasant party was its main 
exponent. The old programme, dating back to the period 
of Raditch’s leadership, combined democracy with Croat 
nationalism. But in the years immediately before the war 
most of the Croat nationalists pinned their hopes on Rome 
and Berlin; and Croat nationalism was gradually trans- 
formed from a democratic into a pro-Fascist movement. In 
1941, Zagreb greeted the Germans almost enthusiastically. 
The illusion of independence lured large sections of the 
Croatian middle classes and intelligentsia. The Peasant party 
disintegrated. One part of it joined Pavelitch’s Ustashi—the 
Storm Troopers of Croatia. Some of its politicians joined 
the Jugoslav Government in exile. Matchek himself, with his 
mind divided between nationalism and democracy, with- 
drew from political activity. The honeymoon of Croatian 
“independence ” was marked by an outburst of revenge on 
the Serbs, who fell victims to the most cruel massacres. 

Only gradually did the Croats’ illusion of independence 
fade ; and only gradually did their resistance to the Axis 
develop. Because of the political degeneration of Croatian 
middle-class nationalism, the resistance had, at its incep- 
tion, no crystallised centres of direction. It sprang up 
spontaneously, mainly among the peasants. As time went 
on, the peasant partisans came more and more under Com- 
munist influence, which was further strengthened by 
military assistance from Russia. 

National, religious and social antagonisms were reflected 
and further accentuated by the tactical controversy. General 
Mikhailovitch’s policy was dominated by his desire to 
economise his forces for the decisive and final phase of the 
struggle. Hence his reluctance to engage in frequent and 
costly skirmishes which bring upon the civilian population 
the most sanguinary reprisals. The policy of the partisans, 
on the other hand, can be described as a policy of per- 
manent insurrection. This was the line recommended by 
local Communists as well as by propaganda from Russia. 
The fighting areas of the Chetniks and the partisans have 
frequently overlapped. Each side has tried to impose its 
policy upon the other ; and the controversy has resulted in 
armed clashes between them, which have at times assumed 
the character of a civil war. 


Towards a Unification ? 


The question is whether a unification of the resistance in 
Jugoslavia can be achieved, and how. Some recent develop- 
ments suggest that unification may perhaps have become 
more than a possibility. Since the beginning of the year, the 
partisans have adopted a more moderate line. The attempts 
which were made at an earlier stage to set up rural Soviets 
have now been condemned by the partisans’ leaders. Their 
new “six-point ” programmes, published early in the year, 
speaks of “the inviolability of private property ” and states 
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that “no radical changes can be introduced in social life 
and activities until after the war, when they can be decided 
only by representative, democratic bodies.” In accordance 
with this anti-monarchist and republican slogans seem to 
have been dropped. The programme also guarantees all 
officers joining the partisans their ranks and positions. 

Some recent changes in the ranks of the Chetniks may 
also facilitate a rapprochement. It is a fact that some, though 
probably not many, of General Mikhailovitch’s former fol- 
lowers have dissociated themselves from his Chetniks and 
made peace with the Neditch “ government.” The dissidents 
have been the most irreconcilable enemies of the partisans. 
General Mikhailovitch has probably treated those unreliable 
elements with an excess of leniency; and this may have 
been the grain of truth in the otherwise wild accusations of 
“ collaboration with the Axis ” that have been raised against 
him. 

The attitude adopted by Moscow can, of course, do much 
to abate the feud. It is therefore worth while emphasising 
that the campaign against General Mikhailovitch has been 
discontinued in the Russian press and on the Russian wire- 
less during the last three months ; and the recent raising to 
the rank of Ambassador of M. Bogomolov, the Soviet 


Minister to King Peter, indicates a marked improve- 


ment in Jugoslav-Soviet relations. To what extent the 
diplomatic rapprochement in London will ease the atmo- 
sphere in Jugoslavia itself remains an open question. The 
antagonism between Chetniks and partisans is in some 
respects too deeply rooted in local conditions and in mutual 
resentments—old and new—to be removed from outside. 
Whatever the immediate prospects, both movements, Chet- 
niks and partisans alike, deserve the support of all the Allied 
nations. Both fight the enemy in their own particular way, 
and both can probably be influenced in the right direction. 


Social Security and the 
Canadian Constitution 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


May ist 


On the surface of the news, there are few indications that 
the programme of social security, outlined by the Govern- 
ment’s advisory committee, has yet made a deep impression 
on the Canadian public. The “Marsh ” plan, so called after 
its author, Dr Leonard C. Marsh, is before the parlia- 
mentary committee on social security. But there are two 
other committees at work in the field of post-war policy 
and reforms. One is the House committee on reconstruction 
and re-establishment and the other the Senate committee 
on economic re-establishment and social security. Hearings 
of these committees have so far been dominated by pro- 
posals for industrial rehabilitation and the maintenance of 
full employment. 

Out of a welter of proposals, the one most likely to 
receive quick action is the Department of Pensions and 
National Health scheme for health insurance. It would cost 
$256 million a year, about half to come from individual 
assessments of 50 cents a week. The Minister, Mr Ian 
Mackenzie, said that this plan would fill the biggest gap 
existing at present in social services in Canada. The pro- 
cedure will be to have Parliament enact a model Bill which 
the provinces might adopt in turn and, by conforming to 
pattern, become eligible for Federal grants. This procedure 
of expediency avoids the chasms that lurk in the Canadian 
constitution, and has been used in the past to establish 
Dominion-provincial schemes of vocational training, old 
age pensions and pensions for the blind. 

The Marsh plan visualised a continuing cost of $1,000 
millions annually to assure. a minimum income to 
Canadians. The same amount would be expended, in the 
year following the war, on works projects. These costs 
compare with the entire pre-war Budget of the Federal 
Government of $500 millions, and would require the 
Budget to remain after the war at least half as large as 
the 1943 level of $5,500 millions. The maintenance of the 
national income at a level high enough to sustain such 
costs depends, in turn, on the maintenance of full employ- 
ment. This, in its turn, obviously depends upon the 
restoration of international trade, a fact emphasised at pre- 
sent because full employment on a war basis is obviously 
dependent upon vastly increased exports. The logic of these 
views, found among informed persons in Ottawa, leads to 
the proposition that, if national income is maintainable at 
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war levels, social welfare follows from prosperity. But if 
income is not maintainable, then the social expenditures 
visualised in the Marsh report could not be undertaken. 
The result is that there is more interest in proposals to 
assure full employment than in those assuring social 
security. But post-war plans of social security in Canada 
encounter an obstacle to shatter rosy hopes. This obstacle 
is the constitution, no satisfactory method of amending 
which has been devised. The Dominion and the provinces 


occupy exclusive spheres of power in which no one can - 


over-ride the others. Policy may be advanced through 
voluntary agreement, but this is rarely possible without 
delay and serious compromise to water down the measures. 
There were heavy strains on constitutional relations during 
the depression years prior to the war, not least of these 
being the division of taxing authority. The royal com- 
mission On Dominion-provincial relations, just before the 
war, surveyed this problem. It reported: ' 

_At the heart of the problem lie the needs of the Canadian 
citizens. These needs, whether material or cultural, can be 
satisfied only if all the provincial governments in C 
are in a position to supply those services which the citizen 
of today demands of them. The ability of provincial govern- 
ments to meet the demands of their citizens depends in part 
on their financial capacity to perform their recognised func- 
tions. The striking fact of the Commission’s study of Canadian 
conditions is that many provinces, whose financial position 
is not the result of emergency conditions, are unable to find 
the money to enable them to meet the needs of their citizens. 


Reform Wanted 


The British North America Act, 1867, with its amend- 
ments, stands in need of overhaul. This is the view 
expressed by Premier Stuart Garson of Manitoba recently, 
in commenting on social security prospects. A great deal 
can be done by consent. In addition to measures such as 
old age pensions, a rearrangement of taxing powers has been 
made on a limited scale for the duration of the war. But 
this case illustrates the risks of this procedure, which is 
susceptible to log-rolling politics. The Dominion- 
Provincial Conference of January, 1941, was broken up by 
the premiers of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, 
Messrs Mitchell Hepburn, William Aberhart and T. Duff 
Pattullo. A valuable opportunity to set in motion the 
machinery of reallocating constitutional powers was lost. 
Finally, a series of agreements on taxation resulted in the 
provinces withdrawing from the income tax in return for 
guarantees against loss. 

In the case of unemployment insurance, earlier in the 
war, the consent of the provinces was obtained by letter, 
and a resolution went forward from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to Westminster, asking for amendment to the British 
North America Act. It was, of course, promptly granted. 
But to unify and enlarge the pattern of social services main- 
tained by the provinces, the most pressing need is a 
workable procedure for amending the constitution within 
Canada. 


It is simply ludicrous that Canadians have not got that 
power [the Winnipeg Free Press remarked recently]. Until 
they have it, it is not surprising that outsiders will continue 
to laugh at our claims to be an independent nation. 


Remedies have been proposed. In 1927, Mr Ernest Lapointe, 
late Minister of Justice, offered a plan which was adopted 
by the Liberal Party. In 1935, the late Dr O. D. Skelton, 
Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, outlined a 
plan before a committee’ of Parliament. These plans have 
much in common. They irivolve transferring the power 
of constitutional amendment to the Canadian Parliament. 
Then (1) purely Federal amendments would be made by 
the Federal Parliament alone; (2) ordinary amendments 
affecting the provinces would be made by Parliament and a 
majority of provincial legislators ; (3) amendments affect- 
ing provincial rights and minority rights, such as 
language, religion and education, would be passed only by 
a majority of both Houses of Parliament and of all provincial 
legislatures. 

This plan represents the best formula of constitutional 
reform yet devised in Canada, and it is being recalled in 
the light of post-war prospects, when the constitution must 
inevitably come under scrutiny. In the near future, it is 
not too much to predict, the Canadian situation will force 
a fresh evolution of imperial relations, for the day cannot 
be long delayed when Canada must evolve its own pro- 
cedure of constitutional amendment. This would be a 
logical outgrowth of the Statute of Westminster, and the 
Canadian Government cannot for much longer risk post- 
war frustration on social security proposals owing to an 
intolerable constitutional situation. 
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Portuguese Censorship 
Misconstrued 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


June 5th 
ACCORDING to an official notice published in the Diario do 
Governo, a strict military censorship on all correspondence 
with places abroad was to have come into force on June Ist. 
The announcement caused much surprise in press, commer- 
cial and private circles, as many of the.clauses were so un- 
usual as to be almost impossible to put into practice. Nor 
could any definite official pronouncement on the matter be 
had ; enquiry of post-office officials merely evoked an assur- 
ance that the Post Office had received no instructions whatso- 
ever, and that letters and other mail matter for abroad would 
be handled as usual. There has still not appeared, down to 
the moment of writing, any official explanation, though it has 
been allowed to leak out, in a roundabout manner, that the 
order imposing military censorship was erroneously drafted. 
Its terms apply only to the triangle Portugal—Azores and 
Cape Verde islands—Madeira. They do not, so runs the 
unofficial rumour, concern mail from Portugal to points 
outside the Portuguese empire. Actually, the only step so 
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far taken has been the appointment of a senior officer as 
military censor ; so far as is known, the provision of a staff 
and premises to deal with censored matter is still awaited. 


Books Received 


The Beveridge Plan: A Symposium. By J. W. Nisbet, Sir 
Arnold Gridley and Sir Ernest Benn. (London) The Indi- 
vidualist Bookshop. 55 pages. 6d. net. 

The Great Hatred. By M. Samuel. (London) Gollancz. 140 
pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Structure of Morale. By J. T. MacCurdy. (London) 
Cambridge University Press. 224 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 
War and Peace in the Pacific. Report of an Unofficial Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Quebec, 
December, 1942. (London) Royal Institute of International 

Affairs. 164 pages. 4s. 6d. net. 

Sidney Gilchrist Thomas. By L. Gilchrist Thompson. (London) 
Faber and Faber. 328 pages. 6s. net. 

Business as a System of Power. By R. A. Brady. (London) 
H. Milford. 340 pages. 20s. net. 

The Impact of Federal Taxes. By R. Magill. (London) H. 
Milford. 216 pages. 20s. net. 

The Chilean Popular Front. By J, R. Stevenson. (London) 
H. Milford. 155 pages. 9s. 6d. net. 

Stock Exchanges Ten-Year Record, 1943. Compiled by F. C. 
Mathieson and Sons, 16, Copthall Avenue, E.C.2. 578 
pages. 20s. net. 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIXTH REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


to be submitted at the Ordinary General Meeting to be held on Wednesday, 30th June, 1943, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., at 12 noon. 


To the Members of the HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


Under an Order-in-Council made on 13th January, 1943, the Head Office of the Bank was, as a temporary measure, transferred to London as from 16th 
December, 1941. The London Committee were under the terms of the Order appointed Directors and your Board now consists of Messrs. A. H. Barlow, 


B. D. F. Beith, C. A. Campbell, A. Morse, and Sir Edward Reid, Bart. 


The Directors now submit the Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 31st December, 1942, but it has been found impossible to prepare a Profit and Loss Account 
covering the period to this date. In existing circumstances your Directors are unable to recommend the payment of a dividend. 
The Directors have appointed Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., Chartered Accountants, as Auditors, and they offer themselves for re-appointment. 


LONDON, 16th June, 1943. 


By Order of the Board. 
A. MORSE, Chairman. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1942 








£ s. d. 
Share Capital—Issued : 

160,000 Shares of HK.$ 125 each, fully paid HK.$ 20,000,000 1,239,583 6 8 
Reserve Funds ia ~~ see : sai aus ... 7,125,000 0 O 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts £26,811,844 4 Il 

<a Bu 418,868 0 9 


Bills Payable... se 
————_—————— 27,230,712 5 8 
Liabilities in the Currencies of Countries 
in Enemy Occupation— 
Hongkong Currency Notes in Circulation: 
Authorised Note Issue against Securities 
deposited with the Crown Agents fo 
the Colonies, HK.$ 30,000,000 ie 
Excess Note Issue against Hongkong 
Government Certificates of Indebted- 
ness, HK.$ 219,353,836 we 


£1,859,375 0 0 


13,595,367 18 10 


£15,454,742 18 10 

Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 33,647,036 8 11 

NOTES 

1. The figures included in the Balance Sheet in respect of 

Offices in enemy occupied territories have been taken from 

the last Returns received. In the case of certain Offices in 

enemy occupied territories no Returns have been received 
in London. 

No official information is available as to the steps taken by 

the enemy in attempting to liquidate or carry on the 

occupied Branches. 

3. The figures in respect of the Indian Offices have been taken 
from the Returns as at 30th November. 1942. 

4. It has not been found possible under existing conditions to 
prepare a Profit and Loss Account covering the period 
since the last published Accounts. 

5. Balances in the currencies of enemy and enemy occupied 
territories have been converted into Sterling at approxi- 
mately the last quoted rates. 

6. There are contingent liabilities in respect of confirmed 
credits, guarantees given and forward exchange contracts 
entered into in the ordinary course of business. 


49,101,779 7 9 


N 


A. MORSE, Acting Chief Manager. 
T. J. J. FENWICK, Chief Accountant. 


£84,697,075 0 1 





£ S24 £ s. d. 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand a ae 1,869,241 0 10 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... i 11,950,000 0 0 
Bills Receivable ae a 397,218 7 11 
Investments— 
British Government Securities ... soo eZee 6S 
Dominion, Colonial and Other Securities 
(excluding investments in the curren- 
cies of occupied territories) ... "aaa 7,003,013 0 0 
—— —--- 19,280,218 6 5 


Investments in Subsidiary Companies— 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank (Trustee) 


td. : 
250,000 Shares of £1 each, 8s. paid .. 
Hongkong’ =. and Shanghai Bank 
(Nominees) Ltd. : 
100 Shares of £1 each, fully paid... — 
——__— ---— 100,000 0 0 
Advances to Customers and Other Accounts 5,831,248 19 10 
Balance of Remittances and Drafts in 


Transit... wu ii wes oe 2,691,742 12 5 
Bank Premises at cost less sums written off 

(including Properties situated in enemy 

occupied territories) eae 1,113,234 10 10 


Assets in Enemy Occupied Territories and 
other assets unrealisable owing to war— 
Hongkong Government Certificates of 
Indebtedness ... ms ais ese, 83,627,358 17 2 
Other Assets including balances of re- 
mittances and drafts in transit between 
enemy occupied Branches and bal- 
ances with Branches from which no 
Returns have been received ... . 27,836,812 4 8 
—_—_—_———§ 41,464,171 1 10 





A. H. BARLOW, 
C. A. CAMPBELL, } Directors 
EDWARD J. REID, 


£84,697,075 0 1 











REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Corporation kept in London in which are incorporated the Returns received from the 


Offices abroad which have not been audited. 


The Assets in Enemy Occupied territories and other Assets unrealisable owing to war are under present conditions incapable of valuation. We have not 
verified the Balance of Remittances and Drafts in Transit as the detailed records of this item are not fully available in London. Subject to these observations 
and the notes appearing on the Balance Sheet, we have obtained all the information and explanations we have required and in our opinion such Balance Sheet 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations 


given to us and as shown by the Books kept in London. 
11, IRONMONGER LANE, LONDON, E.C.2. 9th June, 1943. 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO., Chartered Accountants (Auditors). 





Shareholders not resident in enemy occupied countries, who have not received a copy of the Report and Balance Sheet, should 
communicate their present address to the temporary Head Office, 9, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Finance and Banking 


Discount Market Consolidation 


The trend towards integration and consolidation in the 
structure of the discount market is still making headway. 
The movement is twofold in character, in some instances 
taking the form of an influx of additional capital to indivi- 
dual firms, in others involving the fusion of previously 
independent houses. The latest manifestation of this trend, 
namely the deal between the Dominion Trust and Ryders 
Discount, belongs to the first of these categories. It is 
understood that negotiations are now proceeding for 
another such operation, namely the strengthening of the 
capital of one of the medium-sized houses which only 
recently announced a substantial increase of capital. Pro- 
gress is also promised in the second category of consolida- 
tion deals, two of the private firms in the market being in 
process of arranging a merger. 

* 


The market has during the past week shaken off all 
traces of the credit stringency which for some weeks pre- 
viously had never been wholly absent. The clearing banks 
have recovered their appetite for bills and have been buy- 
ing July and August maturities freely. The Treasury, for 
its part, has seen fit to allow public departments’ balances 
at the Bank to run off by £7,286,000 and the reduced 
immobilisation of credit has helped the credit position. 
The Bank return reflects the easing of the position in a rise 
of £14,048,000 in bankers’ deposits, which have thus 
recovered to the comfortable level of £157,668,000. An 
increase of £10,530,000 in Government securities has pro- 
vided a source of further help, this movement being offset 
by an expansion in the circulation to the extent of 
£2,569,000 only. The discount market received a 47 per 
cent allotment of its application for £90 million of Treasury 
bills last week, but in view of the banks’ ready purchases of 
bills has found no difficulty in taking up this exceptional 
quota of new bills. 


* * * 
( 


Scottish Bank Notes at Par 


An agreement between the clearing banks was 
announced Jast week by which these institutions undertook 
to make no charge when accepting Scottish bank notes for 
encashment at any of their branches in England and Wales. 
In the past the clearing banks have as a rule cashed at par 
the notes issued by their own Scottish bank affiliations, but 
for other Scottish notes the practice had varied widely. In 
some cases a commission of sixpence was charged, though 
this was usually waived when the payer was a valued or 
importunate customer. The justification for making such a 
charge was that the notes in question were not legal tender 
in England, and that the recipient bank might be out of 
its money for a few days pending their return to Scotland. 
The matter has recently attracted more attention than usual 
owing to the influx into England of notes carried by Service 
men stationed in Scotland and spending their leave in 
England: Troops stationed in Scotland are normally paid 
in Scottish notes, and though local paymasters have been 
instructed to issue Bank of England notes to men going on 
leave to England, Scottish notes have nevertheless been 
finding their way south of the border in unaccustomed 
quantities. The fact that these notes could only be cashed 
at a discount at certain banks provided a convenient excuse 
for restaurants and other recipients of such currency to take 
a wholly excessive rake-off when accepting them. There is 
now no justification for such deductions. 


* * * 


Marine Underwriting in 1942— 


The accounts of insurance companies now appearing 
show very substantial additions to marine premiums in 
1942—-in One or two instances premium income approaches 


double the 1941 figure—coupled with a much less favour- 
able underwriting experience. Both these features arise 
chiefly from the participation of British offices in war risks 
insurance transacted in the New York market. The entry 
of the United States into the war brought heavy losses on 
these commitments in the period of adjustment to the new 
conditions, the more so in relation to the low scale of 
premiums prevailing at the time. Corrective measures pro- 
duced a reduction in losses in the latter half of the year, 
while upward adjustments in rates account for the rise in 
premium income. Many insurance chairmen make appro- 
priate comment in their statements to shareholders. Thus 
Sir William Goschen, the chairman of the Sun 
(whose subsequent death will be greatly deplored in 
insurance circles), stated that “war risks premiums 
on USA shipping and the _ losses. sustained on 
this sectiorl of the account were largely responsible 
for the increases (in premiums and losses),” and that 
he feared there would be “little or no profit on the 1942 


account.” Mr P. R. England, chairman of the Royal, in- | 


dicated that in 1942 war losses falling upon their American 
business were “ particularly heavy ” and that the account 
“ may well close with a debit balance.” Mr R. Olaf Hambro, 
governor of the London, suggested that the 1942 account 
is not likely to show much in the way of profit, this being 
accounted for “by the incidence of war casualties conse- 
quent upon increased enemy activity following the entry 
of the United States into the war,” and Mr Ernest Hicks, 
chairman of the Norwich Union, refers to the “very 
heavy drain” on the companies in 1942, particularly in 
America, How important an element in marine companies’ 
accounts war risks insurance has become is shown by the 
disclosure, in Sir Frederick Rutter’s speech to the London 
and Lancashire shareholders, that premiums on these risks 
so see £2,061,000, against £1,709,000 for the usual marine 
usiness, 


* x * 


—and the Outlook 


A tribute to the vigorous steps taken by the American 
market to put its house in order was paid by Mr James L. 
Mounsey, chairman of the Scottish Union and National, 
who is hopeful that from now onwards the American busi- 
ness will once again be on a satisfactory basis. The likeli- 
hood that income from war risks insurance in America will 
materially decline in 1943 is mentioned in the review of 
Mr A. Harold Bibby, chairman of the Sea, the reason 
being that a large percentage of this business is now being 
underwritten by the USA Government. The general outlook 
for marine underwriters remains unsettled. Sir Bertram 
Hornsby, chairman of the Commercial Union, stated that 
“with the utilisation of shipping to its full extent and the 
delay. of repairs up to the point where seaworthiness is 
affected, it is more than ever difficult to forecast the result 
of present hull underwriting.” Mr R. Y. Sketch, in his 
statement to shareholders of the Phoenix, mentioned that 
the “ paramount necessity of secrecy in regard to shipping 
movements and other developments arising out of the war, 
and in efforts to combat U-boats, combine to increase the 
difficulties of our underwriters in obtaining a reasonable 
spread of business,” and fluctuating results must accord- 
ingly be expected. The same point is made by Mr P. R. 
England, chairman of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe, who said: “The full extent of the risks we are cover- 
ing cannot obviously be known to us, and only time will 
show whether the present charges are adequate.” Co- 
operation between underwriters in the home market is now 
at a high level, and Lord Bicester, governor of the Royal 
Exchange, made reference to the establishment of a joint 
cargo committee which has already accomplished useful 
work and from which further benefits are expected in the 
future ; a joint hull committee has been functioning for 
many years and its influence has “ greatly facilitated the 
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satisfactory transaction of hull business and tended to 
prevent rates from fluctuating too widely.” The traditional 
conservatism of British insurance is manifested in the 
moderate transfers made to profit and loss in 1942 on 
account of 1941 and prior years and the general policy of 
maintaining strong funds specifically earmarked for marine 
contracts. 


*« x * 
Hongkong and Shanghai 


The management of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation have succeeded in the extremely 
difficult task of presenting a balance-sheet of the position 
of the bank as on December 31st last. With the head office 
in Hongkong and 33 out of the 37 Eastern branches in the 
hands of the enemy, this document necessarily departs from 
its traditional form. The position it shows is remarkably 
strong, the liquid sterling assets amounting to £33,486,000 
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against which the current liabilities, other than those in the 
currencies of countries in enemy occupation, amount to 
£27,231,000. The directors report that they are unable to 
recommend the payment of a dividend for the report sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1941, in respect of which the last dis- 
tribution was made, and they suggest that the consideration 
of any such dividend be deferred until the extent of the 
losses incurred by the bank in the Far East can be measured. 
The bank has learned that the Japanese are attempting to 
liquidate its business in Hongkong and Shanghai, and that 
the Yokohama Specie Bank has been entrusted with the task. 
The directors place great confidence in the prospects which 
China will offer after the war. 


The country waits to be laced with railways, roads and 
airlines. Her rivers wait to be harnessed, her towns to be 
rebuilt and modernised, and her minerals to be mined. In 
this development and that of her foreign trade your bank will 
be ready and anxious to co-operate to the best of its ability. 


Investment 


Capital Profits or Liquidity ? 


The past three weeks have seen a further falling off in 
the number of bargains received, with a disproportionate 
decline in the money value of turnover, and a further general 
sagging of prices. According to the figures of The Financial 
News, fixed interest stocks have fallen almost steadily at the 
rate of two per mille per week. The same authority shows a 
net fall in industrial equities almost exactly equal in amount, 
but the daily figures have fluctuated considerably. As has 
been repeatedly stated, the effects of any but the most 
startling military developments have been insignificant, or, at 
the most, very short-lived. It is the money position that 
really directs the general trend of prices. Even so, it is a 
little surprising that, despite a number of increased divi- 
dends, prices should have fallen rather than risen for over a 
month. The popular explanation is that the Wings for Victory 
weeks have been considerably more successful than their 
predecessors in concentrating the attention of those with 
savings upon the necessity of lending them to the -Govern- 
ment. This may well explain the weakness of some gilt- 
edged stocks, and the fact that more than one of these 
looks definitely more attractive than the existing “tap” 
issues. But does it explain why equity prices are sagging 
now, whereas a year ago they were fluctuating with a 
sharply upward trend? As the Wings for Victory weeks will 
shortly be over, there should be an early opportunity to 
test the validity of this argument. There is no doubt that 
it has some force, and, in a closed economy, where the total 
supply of equities is virtually static, a rise in values would 
be expected at any time when there is no incentive 
sufficiently powerful to neutralise the profit motive. This is, 
however, subject to one qualification: the relative attrac- 
tions of possible capital profits and of liquidity. The equity 
index in question is now some 22.78 per cent above the 
level of a year ago, while the fixed interest figure is exactly 
what it then was. Evidently, the relative attraction of 
liquidity is much greater than at that time, since there has 
been virtually no increase in the general rate of dividends 
paid. Further, repeated discussions of post-war plans have 
attracted attention to the difficulties of the transition period, 
and have, so far, served to lay stress upon the uncertainties 
as to the reward which will be allowed to the private capi- 
talist. It seems probable that the general level of equities 
will rise further, mainly by a further appreciation in so- 
called recovery shares, but partly by actual expansion in the 
physical capital, in the ownership of shareholders, employed 
in the war effort. The rise is, however, likely to be of a 
rather tentative character as compared with the movements 
which occurred in the second half of the three years 1940-42, 
when the rises were of the order of 30, 10 and 20 per cent 
respectively. 


* * * 


Raleigh-Rudge Deal 


The news that the Raleigh Cycle Company has acquired 
from the Gramophone Company the whole capital of Rudge- 
Whitworth is interesting from more than one point of view. 
The Raleigh group has grown to very considerable import- 
ance, both by natural expansion and by the acquisition of 
other concerns. Thus, a further purchase is in line with past 
policy. To a considerable extent, the two concerns cover 


very similar ground, and the whole question, from the - 


standpoint of the Raleigh Cycle Holdings proprietors, is 
whether the terms were favourable or the reverse. As neither 
the existing capital of Rudge-Whitworth nor the amount of 
the purchase money is disclosed, no opinion can be formed 
on this point, but it is probable that the cost was not, abso- 
lutely, very great since, when taken over by the Gramo- 
phone Company in 1934, the total capital of Rudge-Whit- 
worth was of the order of £250,000. The Gramophone Com- 
pany is one of the operating concerns of Electric and Musi- 
cal Industries. It was taken over to keep some of the plant 
of the group occupied during the trade recession which pre- 
ceded the rearmament boom. It is doubtful whether it was 
ever intended as a permanent extension of the activities of 
the group into an entirely new field, and the sale reflects 
the expectation that the money will shortly be required for 
expansion nearer home. In view of the recent rumours of 
a large-scale amalgamation in the radio industry, it is not 
surprising that the view should be held that the funds are 
required to help finance the acquisition of one or other of 
the radio firms named in this connection. This may be so, 
but there is no need to look further than the extreme prob- 
ability that new plant will be required for the equipment of 
a section of this country with one or other of the new 
inventions undergoing development in 1939, of which tele- 
vision is, perhaps, the most obvious choice. 


* * * 


Great Boulder Meeting 


A circular, issued to shareholders of Great Boulder 
Proprietary, convenes a meeting for June 24th, the main 
purpose of which is to stay all proceedings in the voluntary 
liquidation. This will finally transfer control to the new 
board, and the important question is, therefore, whether this 
board is satisfactory to the proprietors as a whole. In addi- 
tion to two groups of shareholders in this country, both 
represented in the negotiations by the Shareholders’ Re- 
sumption Group, there have to be considered the Australian 
holders. The new board consists of Mr Alfred Sims, chair- 
man, who also occupied that position on the Shareholders’ 
Resumption Group, Messrs Coulson and Grundt, members 
of the shareholders’ committee, Mr Binns, a mining en- 
gineer and chairman of Wiluna Gold, representing the Aus- 
tralian shareholders, and Mr Gardner, a chartered ac- 
countant and director of Sons of Gwalia. There is no 
mention of any representation of Mr de Bernales, former 
chairman of the company, but he has approved the com- 
position of the board. There is a good deal of the internal 
history of the recent negotiations which is far from clear. In 
particular, it would be interesting, if, indeed, it is not 
crucial, to know the present voting strength of the original 
parties to the dispute. Shareholders should by this time have 
had an opportunity of forming an idea as to how far the 
present members of the board really represent their various 
points of view. If they are satisfied as to this matter, they 
will be well advised to vote for the stay of liquidation, since 
there is little hope of the affairs of the concern making any 
real progress while they are in the hands of a liquidator. 
What the new board can do to improve receipts in the con- 
ditions now prevailing in Australia it is difficult to say. 
Shareholders are naturally anxious to receive some payment 
out of recent profits, but the first duty of the board must be 
to assure that the foundations of future prosperity are 
soundly laid. 
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Anglo-Iranian Royalties 


The wartime set-up and in particular the shortage of 
shipping, the manufacture of synthetic rubber from US oil, 
and the probability of very heavy requirements of oil in the 
Pacific area suggest strongly that production in Iran, and, 
so far as is possible, refining in that area will continue to ex- 
pand rather than to contract. For these reasons, it seems 
likely that the new agreement under which the royalty pay- 
‘ment to be made by Anglo-Iranian Oil is fixed at the 1940 
minimum of £4,000,000 is favourable to the company, and, 
therefore, to Burmah Oil and the British Government, since 
both are large shareholders. The new agreement is for the 
duration of the war. It would be useful if that expression 
could be more precisely defined. Does it mean until actual 
hostilities cease in the major European theatre, or until there 
is official acknowledgement that a state of peace exists 
between the present antagonists in all theatres? Uncertainty 
on this point is, however, only one of several doubts which 
make it impossible to place any reliable valuation on the 
shares of this and other oil companies, As has been stated 
in these columns before, the most important of these may 
well prove to be the attitude of the Government and the oil 
companies to the wartime developments of refining tech- 
nique which promise some revolutionary changes in the 
immediate post-war period. So far as is known, this country. 
is not at present in any way equipped to play its part in 
these developments. 


Company Notes 


Cable and Wireless Results 


The accounts of Cable and Wireless (Operating) for 1942 
show, for the fourth year in succession, a rise in income 
from net message receipts, at £9,271,458 against £8,479,464, 
while total receipts are. up rather more steeply at £9,907,530 
against £9,075,649. Expenses show only a very moderate 
rise from £6,147,300 to 6,528,812. After charging 
£2,100,000 for taxation, equity earnings. amount to 
£1,278,718 and there is £78,718 for addition to the 
carry forward after meeting the 4 per cent dividend. 
The accounts also disclose that a_ settlement has 
been agreed as to the amount of the outstanding EPT 





Years to December 31, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ £ £ 
Net message receipts........ 7,090,669 8,479,464 9,271,458 
eee PETE TET eT ee 7,494,871 9,075,649 9,907,530 


Maintenance fees, etc........ 5,119,100 6,147,300 6,528;812 
Taxation, EPT, etc.......... he 2,840,000* 2,100,000 


Earned for dividend ......... 2,375,771 88,349 1,278,718 
NS os nln oe cen'eacae 1,200,000 1,200,000 1,200,000 
Dividend, per cent. ......... 4 4 4 


General reserve............. = 200,000* one 
Carry forward.............. 1,613,607 301,956 380,674 


* Sums provided after the date of the 1941 accounts. _ 





liability and this has been retrospectively deducted from 
the accumulated carry forward. The total sum transferred 
in settlement of EPT and- other charges amounts to 
£2,840,000. This should be spread over the period of the 
tax. The general effect of the provisions is that, for the 
period 1939-42 inclusive, £200,000 has been added to general 
reserve and £353,207 to the carry forward, after making all 
provisions for taxes and other matters arising out of the 
Treasury agreement. It is highly satisfactory that despite the 
implications of the Far Eastern losses, message receipts 
should have continued to increase. The balance sheet shows 
a rise in both debtors and creditors. There is also a jump in 
holdings of Government securities from £7,343,494 to 





For the Child’s future — 


consider a 


MAGNA CARTA POLICY 


which affords protection should the 
father die during the child’s minority. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Founded 1835 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, €E.C.3 
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£9,021,990. It is possible that this holding has been reduced 
since the date of the accounts in liquidation of the out- 
standing tax liability of £6,225,000 against which only 
£4,250,000 had been deposited with the Inland Revenue 
authorities, It is the presence among liabilities of the sub- 
stantial tax provision, against nil in 1941, which mainly 
accounts for the drop in net liquid assets from £7,567,924 
to £5,759,709. Net loans to subsidiaries and associates of 
£195,965 have been replaced by net borrowing of £189,728. 
The total of reserves and surplus at £2,452,830 is substan- 
tial. The results reflect higher charges for some services and 
the increase in forces overseas. The settlement of the EPT 
liability clears up the wartime earnings position. The 
ordinary stock of the Holding company at 784 ex dividend 
yields £5 2s. per cent., less tax at 8s. 11d. 


* x x 


J. Lyons Accounts 


The full accounts of 7. Lyons for the year to March 31st 
last show total disclosed profits, after virtually all charges, 
of £918,513 against £909,585. Dividends absorb the bulk of 
this, leaving £43,697, which raises the carry forward to 
£399,579. The statement of Mr Harry Salmon conveys the 
impression that the rise in distributable profits, despite all 
wartime difficulties, is mainly due to enforced saving in costs 
—the inability to employ more labour for which self-service 
has been substituted, and the zoning of road transport, which 
has cut petrol consumption to less than one-third of the 
pre-war figure. Apparently, an increased sale of Lyons’ pro- 
ducts in certain areas has to some extent compensated for 
their virtual exclusion from other areas. The chief feature of 
the balance-sheet is the piling up of cash items. There is a 
serious depletion of stocks, which stand at £2,277,682 against 
£3,259,214, while holdings of 2} per cent National War 
Bonds are £300,000 higher at £425,000. This accumulation 
is due in part to the inability to maintain stocks and in 
part to the rise in unexpendable depreciation reserves. Cash 
holdings have also increased from £298,919 to £646,881. The 
rise of creditors from £2,496,987 to £3,052,976 is due to the 
fact that in the previous year tax reserve certificates were 
deducted from tax liability; while in the latest year they are 
shown in the balance-sheet at £1,291,650. The net change 
in liquid assets is a rise from £1,699,257 to £2,047,952. The 
accounts, emasculated as they are, convey the impression 
that the management has carried through a successful adapta- 
tion to wartime conditions and that the 20 per cent dividend 
is not in danger. Resources for éventual reconstruction are 
ample. The £1 “A” ordinary shares, at 110s. ex dividend, 
yield £3 12s. 9d. per cent. 


* x * 


Forestal Land Accounts 


The full accounts of Forestal Land for 1942 show a 
rise in trading profits from £547,318 to £623,404. There is 
no fortuitous transfer from depreciation account as in 1941, 
but, despite this, total income is up from £643,175 to 
£661,424. Thus, the decline in equity earnings from 12.5 
to 9.9 per cent is due solely to the jump in tax provision. 
This is up from £250,000 to £375,000, but £56,000 of the 
rise is due to the method of charging tax on the preference 
dividend. The 9 per cent ordinary distribution is maintained, 
and is paid less tax at some 7s. 8d. against Ios., in view of 
the operation of Dominion Income-tax Relief. The distribu- 
tion is, however, narrowly covered by current earnings, 
and it is only possible to repeat the transfer of 
£50,000 to general reserve by bringing in £52,968 capital 
profit on realisation of an investment. The carry forward is 
raised from £144,409 to £163,879. There was an allocation 
of £4,900 to war charities after the date of the previous ac- 
counts. The directors say little of the trading experience of 
the group, but it is significant that consolidated net profits, 
before British taxation, rose from £779,365 to £808,522, the 
highest level since 1937. The balance-sheets of the group 
and of the company show a rise in cash items, due no doubt 
to an inability to maintain stocks at the customary level. 
There is increased investment in Government securities 
which, in the consolidated statement, including the acquisi- 
tion of £280,000 of tax reserve certificates, 10se from £871,244 
to £1,385,121. Net liquid assets of the group rose from 
£5,068,133 to £5,647,051 and net loans of the company to 
subsidiaries are some £50,000 higher at £277,798. Consoli- 
dated stocks stand at £2,576,353 against £2,988,273, a level 
which should be adequate for current needs. Since the date 
of the accounts, Forestal Land has apparently disposed of 


an investment in an associated concern valued at £196,951. 


The valuation of the Hendon Research Laboratory has also 
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been written down from £6,068 to £1. The group has, of 
course, considerable tanning interests outside Argentina, and 
is not influenced by the economic stagnation in that country 
to the same extent as many of the Argentine companies. 
The £1 ordinary stock at 32s. ex dividend yields £5 12s. 6d. 
per cent, less tax, at some 7s. 8d. 


* x bad 


Goodlass Wall Report 


According to the accounts of Goodlass Wall and Lead, 
trading profits before income-tax in 1942 declined from 
£305,346 to £287,864. The latest figure, however, is struck 
after an undisclosed provision for EPT, which, the chair- 
man, Mr Clive Cookson, states more than accounts for the 
apparent decline in earnings, which were up on the year. It 
is difficult to see what purpose this all too frequent policy 
of non-disclosure serves, apart from nullifying any value 
the accounts may possess for the shareholder. A reduction 
in income-tax by some-£34,000 to £165,572 explains the rise 
in distributable earnings from £105,339 to £121,792. After 
meeting both the preference and preferred charges, and 
doubling the 1941 allocation of £5,000 to pensions fund, 
the board is raising the previous year’s 6 per cent distribu- 
tion to 7 by the addition of a 1 per cent cash bonus, last 
paid in 1939. This still permits the addition of £2,053 to 
the carry forward, now totalling £82,076. The consolidated 
balance-sheet shows stocks, valued at common base prices, 
some £55,000 higher at 1,128,235. New holdings of 
£276,500 of tax reserve certificates are explained partly by 
the disappearance of £150,000 deposit and a reduction in 
cash by some £60,000 to £258,757. Despite an increase of 
some £110,000 in the omnibus creditors item to £1,339,480, 
net liquid assets are some £64,000 higher at £1,629,810. A 
fall from £704,383 to £539,847 in net liquid assets of the 
parent company arises from the reduction of its inter- 
company liability on current account by some £150,000 to 
£564,494, the cash item, now totalling £46,897, bearing virtu- 
ally the whole brunt of the transfer. The lead side of the 
business has found an adequate outlet for its products in 
official demand, but the ‘paint producers have been affected 
by the restriction on building. The post-war possibilities of 
the group are good, especially in view of its widespread 
overseas subsidiaries, which continue to show satisfactory 
results. The 10s. ordinary shares, quoted at 14s. ex 
dividend, offer a conservative return of £4 16s. 6d. per cent. 


x * * 


Oil and the State 


It is to be regretted that the board of Venezuelan Oil 
Concessions should feel obliged still further to curtail the 
profit and loss statement, with the result that development 
expenditure is concealed. The latest report reveals a rise 
of £12,481 to £1,966,616 in the 1942 net trading profit, pro- 
vision for taxation having been made out of existing reserves. 
The gross profit for 1941 was £6,510,976, of which tax pro- 
vision accounted for £632,000, and depreciation £787,269. 
Last year some £23,000 less was set aside for this latter pur- 
pose. For the fifth successive year, the ordinary dividend is 
made up to 16% per cent by a final distribution of 117 
per cent, covered by earnings, after meeting the preference 
charge, of 18.2 against 17.1 per cent. The surplus of £42,111 
against only £7,524 in the previous year raises the carry for- 
ward to £181,973. The chairman, Sir Andrew Agnew, dis- 
closes in his report the results of the protracted discussions 
with the Venezuelan Government. The upshot of the new 
agreement is that the company receives an extension to .1983 
of its period of tenure, against 1957 under the old Aranguren 
concession, in exchange for rather heavier fiscal duties. Other 
than these, the most important charge appears to be the 
new intome-tax, operative since January 1, 1943, which will 
require, in the case of VOC, some 12 per cent on profits. 
Numerous details, however, remain to be settled. Sir Andrew 
notes’ with satisfaction the President’s statement on the 
introduction of the new Law of Hydrocarbons, that their 
capital will be more than ever guaranteed. Everything con- 
sidered, this assurance, if reinforced by action, is in these 
difficult times not a small consideration in exchange for 
heavier taxation. The concern, according to the balance- 
sheet, appears well equipped for further operations, net 
liquid assets now totalling £1,703,301, a rise of over £420,000; 
British Government securities and cash accounting for 
£2,313,136. As part of the new arrangement, the company 
has reduced its holdings in the Bolivar and Maracaibo dis- 
tricts by 131,300 to 412,761 hectares, which will save the 
company some Bs. 786,000 in the costs of conversion to the 
new law, which requires a payment of Bs. 6 on each hectare 
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The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1942 


The annual report of the President and Directors covering operations ot 
the Company for the year 1942 is being mailed to its stockholders. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


The audited income account of the Company for the year 1942, as com- 
pared with 1941, is summarized as follows :— 


Year Year increase 

1942 1941 over 1941 
Railway operating revenues $306,254,193.49 $227,503,021.56 $78,751,171.93 
Railway operating expenses 204,241,198.76 160,918,417.51 43,322,781.26 


Net railway operating 


revenue se ° $102,012,994.73 $ 66,584,604.05 $35,428,390.68 
Railway tax accruals (in- 
cluding Federal income)... 25,054,012.87 15,780, 105.7 9,273, 907.16 


tk . — 


Railway operating income... $ 76,958,981.86 $ 50,804,498.34 $26,154,483.52 
Equipment and joint facility 
rents—Net Debit an 7,400,263.88 4,507,373.81 


2,892,890.07 
income 
Other income 


Net railway operating 
me «-» $ 69,558,717.98 $ 46,297,124.53 $23,261,593.45 
8,670,683.14 8,306,748.01 363,935.13 
Total income eee .«- $ 78,229,401.12 $ 54,603,872.54 $23,625,528.58 
Miscellaneous deductions 
from income sai 1,685,984.95 


2,004,180.92 D 318,195.97 
Income available for fixed 

and other charges «» $ 76,543,416.17 $ 52,599,691.62 $23,043,724.55 
Fixed interest and other 

charges a ae 
Income available for other 

purposes, ... wee --- $ 56,680,159.09 $ 32,458,657.95 $24,221,501.14 
Other interest charges con- 

tingent only as to time of 

payment ... aie aa 


19,863,257.08 — 20,141,033.67 D 277,776.59 


11,356,562.50 11,366,775.00 D 10,212.50 


45,323,596.59 $ 21,091,882.95 $24,231,713.64 





Audited net income 


| @w | 


(D) Denotes decrease. 


This summary does not give effect to an appropriation for capital fund 
which is deductible from “* Income available for other purposes ” and before 
contingent interest charges ; to the appropriation from net income for sinking 
fund; nor to certain adjustments to conform to the provisions of the 
Modification Plan of August 15, 1938, all of which are dealt with fully in the 
annual report. 


There was a net decrease of $11,572,108.85 in outstanding interest bearing 
obligations made during the year, including $3,000,000 of Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton R. R. Co. General Mortgage 5% Bonds which matured June 1, 1942. 


The recorded investment of the Company in property used in trans- 
portation service as of December 31, 1942, is $1,005,867,783.46 against which 
depreciation has accrued in the amount of $118,647,600.50, leaving the net 
recorded value $887,220,182.96. 


Through the medium of a conditional sale agreement three multiple-unit 
Diesel electric freight locomotives were acquired and placed in service during 
1942 and there were also acquired and placed in service 687 new steel freight- 
train cars. To accommodate increased traffic 50 caboose cars were constructed 
at Company shops. Four locomotives, two passenger-train cars, 81 freight- 
train cars, and some work equipment were rebuilt and modernized at 
Company shops. During the same period 28 locomotives, two passenger-train 
cars, 173 freight-train cars and some miscellaneous equipment were retired 
from service because of obsolescence or other causes. 


In March, 1942, the Company placed orders for early delivery of 1,000 
box cars and 1,000 hopper cars, each of 50 tons capacity, but because of 
restrictions emanating from the War Production Board this equipment was 
not allotted to the Company ; however, under a directive recently issued by 
that Board, the Company is permitted to acquire 525 composite hopper cars 
which are expected to be received some time in 1943. 


The Directors of the Company authorized the acquisition of three multiple- 
unit Diesel freight locomotives and 25 Diesel switching locomotives, and it is 
now anticipated that, pursuant to orders placed with manufacturers, a number 
of these units will be delivered during 1943. Recently, orders were placed for 
20 heavy freight locomotives which have been scheduled for delivery during 
the closing months of this year. 


Ten Diesel switching locomotives were ordered last year for service 
within the Chicago switching area, six of which were delivered in 1942 and 
four in the early months of this year, and the acquisition of nine similar 
locomotives, for service in the Staten Island area of New York City, has 
been authorized. 


Railway tax accruals, an uncontrollable item of expense, for the year 1942 
aggregated $25,054,012.87, an increase over 1941 of $9,273,907.16, or 58.77%, 
of which $18,065,239.16 is for Federal income, pay roll and capital stock 
taxes, and the remainder, or $6,988,773.71, for state and local taxes. Taxes 
for the year absorbed 24.56 cents out of each dollar of net operating revenue 
and were equivalent to $4.00 and $8.85 per share respectively on Company’s 
preferred and common stock outstanding, on which no dividends were paid 
and, together with miscellaneous tax accruals, were equivalent to $463.51 
per employee. 


R. B. WHITE, President. 
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coriverted. At the current price of 35s. 73d. ex dividend the 
13s. 4d. ordinary shares offer the reasonable yield of 
£6 6s. 3d. 


x x m 


June Kaffir Payments 


Reductions in June kaffir dividends have in a number of 
cases exceeded expectations. Many of the cuts have, of 
course, been long discounted, and there was no noticeable 
effect on the markets except where reductions had not been 
anticipated. The analysis of the last four half-yearly payments 
made by the Central Mining-Rand Mines, Union Corpora- 
tion and “fohnnies” groups, provided in the table in the next 
column, makes it plain that the latest reductions are not 
generally more severe than those which preceded them. The 
cuts made by Central Mining-Rand Mines, as in 1941 and 
1942, are more drastic than those made by the two other 
groups, while Union Corporation again makes the best show- 
ing. For the first time since 1935, there is a reduction in 
the Rand Mines dividend of 6d. to 3s. 6d. for the half- 
year. Thus, ten mines of the Central Mining-Rand Mines 
group announce reductions as against December, 1942, and 
only two, Modder East and Rose Deep, show no reduction 
over the past two years. There are no increases, and Gelden- 
huis Deep has passed its dividend, which amounted to Is. 6d. 
a year ago. The results of the “ Johnnies ” group are little 
better. The cuts are in most cases smaller, but only Wit- 
watersrand Gold has maintained its dividend. Langlaagte, 
as was to be expected, pays nil, against 43d. a year ago, and 
there is again no payment from Van Ryn Deep. The Union 
Corporation announcements make a striking contrast. There 
is only one reduction, from 9d. to 73d.—the same as a year 
ago—for Van Dyk. Three of the distributions are constant, 
and there is again a 3d. increase in the Grootvlei dividend 
to 2s. 9d. The reductions made by the other two groups are 
easy to explain. The shortage of labour and materials in the 
Rand is now serious, and has in many cases, notably those 


. June 19, 1943 


of Langlaagte and Van Ryn, reduced tonnage milled below 
a profitable level. The rise in the Grootvlei payment is due 
to its rapid expansion. The stability of the remaining Union 
Corporation dividends may be due to the development of 





DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 














{ 
Year ending December 31 or | _ eee, — 
Central Mining—Rand Mines :— _ | j 
Rand Mines (5/-)............. 4/- 4/- 4/- | 3/6 
City Deep ({1)............... 26 | 2/6 2/6 | Qj- 
Consolidated Main Reef (£1)* .. 2/6 2/6 2/3 | 2/- 
Crown Mines (10/-) ........... 7/6 | 7/- 6/- 5/- 
Durban Deep (10/-) .......... 19 | 19 2/3 | 49 
E. Rand Prop. (10/-)......... 1/9 | 1/9 1/9 | 1/6 
Geldenhuis Deep (17/6)........ 2/- 1/6 -/9 | Nil 
Modder B. Gold (5/-)......... ) ys | we - | -/9 
Modder East (£1)*............ 3/6 3/6 3/6 | 3/6 
New Modder Gold (10/-)*..... | 1/3 i 1/3 1/- | -/9 
OES Ee een | 23 | 3s 2/- | 16 
Rose Deep ({1) ...........06. | 2/- | 2/- 2/- | 2/- 
Union Corporation :— | | 
East Geduld (£1)............. | 6/3 | 5/6 5/6 j 5/6 
Geduld Prop. Mines (£1) ...... 6/9 | 6/3 6/- | 6&/- 
Grootvlei Prop. Mines (£1) .... 2/- | 2/3 2/6 | 2/9 
Marievale (10/-) .............. | -/ | -/6 -/6 j -/6 
Van Dyk Consd. (10/-) ....... —/10} | —/Tk -/9 -/T 
** Johnnies’ Group :— ; | | 
East Champ (2/6) ............ —/103 | —/9% -/ | -/Tk 
Govt. G.M. Areas (5/-)........ 1/9 | 1/73 1/73 | 1/6 
Langlaagte Estates ({1)....... | -/6 | -/4$ -/3 | Nil 
New State Areas (f{1)......... | 2/44 | 2/- 2/- | 1/9 
Randfontein Estate G.M. (£1) . | 2/3 | 1/103 1/103 | 9 
Van Ryn Deep (f1) .......... | 4y- -/6 Ni | Nil 
Witwatersrand G.M. (£1)...... | 2/43 | 1/9 1/9 | 1/9 
| ! 





* Financial Year ends June 30. 





subsidiary interests such as the production of small arms in 
the mining workshops. It is unlikely that kaffir dividends 
in general have yet reached their war time trough, and the 
experience of Union Corporation appears to be exceptional. 


Industry and Trade 


Industrial Research 


There has been a refreshing tendency in industry lately 
to stress the importance of research, both theoretical and 
applied. If Great Britain is to remain in the forefront as an 
industrial power, organised research on a much bigger scale 
than before the war will be essential. In the past, this 
country has been an outstanding contributor to scientific 
knowledge and to its application in the’ workshop. With 
certain notable exceptions, however, progress was less marked 
during the inter-war years than it had been, in relation 
to other industrialised countries, especially in the applica- 
tion of new ideas to the factory. There is no reason why 
Great Britain should not be able to hold once more a pre- 
eminent position as a source of new ideas and in their 
practical application in industry. If present indications are 
any guide, the stage seems to be set for rapid progress after 
the war. The vista of post-war possibilities has already 
prompted a number of industries and professional organisa- 
tions to formulate plans designed to stimulate abstract and 
applied research and to establish closer contact between the 
two in order to speed up the practical application of new 
ideas. Two recent examples are the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a Housing Production Council and for the set- 
ting up of a British Electrical Research Board. 


* * * 


The Cost of Houses 


During the debate on post-war building in the House of 
Lords on June 2nd, Lord Portal, Minister of Works, drew 
attention to the enormous rise in building costs which is 
illustrated by the very high tenders received by the Ministry 
of Health for farm cottages. (These are quoted on page 786.) 
Lord Portal emphasised the need for bringing costs down 
after the war by working at greater speed with new methods. 
He has already taken steps, he declared, to ensure that no 
means of making economies are neglected. A Controller of 
Experimental Building Development has been appointed at 
his Ministry to test new ideas and methods. There is scope 
for a substantial reduction in real costs, especially if the 
Government succeeds in its aim of ensuring a large and 


uninterrupted volume of building for a period of ten years 
after the war. This is the conclusion reached by the Com- 
mittee for the Industrial and Scientific Provision of Housing 
—a private organisation—in a first report on housing pro- 
duction. In the view of the Committee, there is a strong case 
for the extension of the factory or mechanised production 
of parts of houses and the development of assembly 
methods. The Committee recommends the creation of a 
Housing Production Council, drawn from all the trades and 
professions in the building industry, but “independent of 
any specific interests,” to promote and co-ordinate technical 
research ; and to assist in the development and adoption of 
new production methods by helping to set up the necessary 
organisations, by spreading the knowledge of new methods 
and improvements, and by encouraging collaboration 
between the trades and professions engaged in building. The 
resources that this country will be able to devote to building 
after the war are not unlimited ; and the volume of con- 
struction will depend in no small measure on the cost of 
houses = other buildings in terms of working hours and 
materials, 


* * * 


A British Electrical Research Board : 


The proposal for a British Electrical Research Board 
comes from the Post-war Planning Committee of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers. In the view of the Committee, 
scientific research, “this vital instrument of national 
welfare,” has not been used to the greatest advantage in 
this country, “ owing largely to the absence of any national 
co-ordination of effort.” At present scientific research for the 
electrical industry is largely carried out by the individual 
components of the industry, assisted by the Electrical Re- 
search Association and by the National Physical Laboratory; 
research is also undertaken in large laboratories under the 
Service and Supply Departments. True, the Electrical 
Research Association acts as co-ordinating agency, but its 
activities cover only about 10 per cent of the electrical 
research work carried out; moreover, the fact that it 
conducts its own research is held to render it unsuitable to 
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function as the focus of research for the industry as a whole. 
The British Electrical Research Board has therefore been 
proposed as the appropriate “instrument to secure the 
maximum progress in the application of scientific research 
in the electrical industry.” The Board would not itself 
engage in research, but would establish contact between the 
various laboratories, act as a kind of clearing house for 
information, and foster the training of personnel. The 
Committee also proposes that 
As a condition of membership of the Board, constituent 
organisations would be required to undertake that all their 
patents would be available for the use of the members of the 
Board on a Licence of Right basis, subject, of ¢ourse, to 
existing commitments. 
The Committee holds, however, that if post-war industry is 
expected to be “on the same highly competitive basis as 
heretofore,” there would seem to be little scope for the 
“beneficial organisation of research.” Here it treads on 
highly dangerous ground. The elimination of competition 
in the electrical industry would be a high price for the 
establishment of a research board. 


* * * 


Railway Wages Dispute 


The latest development in the railway wages issue has 
been the decision reached by the unions last week to appeal 
direct to the Minister of War Transport rather than to set 
in motion the normal machinery of arbitration. The reasons 
that led the unions to adopt this course are, first, the dead- 
lock that has arisen between the workers and the Railway 
Executive Committee. The three unions at their meeting in 


March presented the Committee with a claim for an all- - 


round increase of 10s. a week; the companies made a 
counter-offer of 3s. 6d., which the unions have rejected. 
Secondly, the unions do not want a repetition of their 
experience with the Railway Tribunal last year and hope 
that the appeal to the Government may bring about a 
speedy decision of their claim. Their action represents a 
departure from the traditional policy of the railway unions, 
which have always adhered to the negotiating machinery. 
It is bound to have repercussions on other industries and, 
in the immediate future, on the passenger transport workers, 
whose claim for increases in their war wages and improved 
working conditions was recently rejected by a_ special 
tribunal. In a sense also it presents a challenge to the 
whole machinery of national arbitration in wartime, by 
which the Minister of Labour sets great store. The whole 
position seems to emphasise the need for the Government 
to arrive at some decision in regard to wages policy, which 
so far it has failed to do. 


* * * 


Quality v. Quantity 


In the production of goods there is usually a choice 
between producing a large quantity of poor quality goods 
and a smaller quantity of better quality articles. It has 
been well proven that, for example, a good suit will outlast 
two or three of shoddy quality. It appears that, at any rate 
for some articles of utility clothing, the former policy has 
been adopted by the Board of Trade. Complaints have 
been strongest about socks and stockings. In answer to a 
question in the House of Commons last week, it was said 
that steps were being taken to improve the quality of socks. 
Better utility stockings are already appearing. Over the 
whole range of utility clothing it should be considered 
whether greater economy could not be achieved by im- 
proving quality, even at the sacrifice of quantity. A smaller 
clothing ration would cause no hardship if coupons could 
always be exchanged for good quality articles. That there 
is a demand for quality is proved by the greater expendi- 
ture per coupon which has been lately evident. 


* x * 


Agricultural Wages and Hours 


The Agricultural Wages Board has made certain 
changes in the Country Minimum Wages Orders which 
come into operation on June 2oth. Hours are to be reduced, 
where necessary, so that they do not exceed 52 per week in 
the eight “summer” months and 48 in the winter, on an 
average over the whole year. The chief new provision is the 
extension of the principle of the guaranteed minimum 
weekly wage to women agricultural workers in every county. 
This minimum is to be 45s. a week for women over 18 
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for a week of 50 hours during eight months of the year, 
and 48 hours in the remaining (winter) months. In five 
areas the hours worked are fewer, and the minimum wage 
will be correspondingly less. There is no provision for an 
increase in the wages of adult male workers. For juvenile 
males, a minimum weekly wage of 56s. for those aged 20-21 
years is proposed, 52s. for 19-20-year-olds, 48s. for 18-19- 
year-olds, and proportionately lower rates for younger 
workers. Standards are laid down for girls, and for children 
under 14 it is proposed that the rate should be 5d. an hour. 
Two rates of overtime have been decided upon: For the 
five week days, these will be 1s. 5d. per hour for men and 
Is. Id, for women ; for overtime on the weekly half-day, 
Sundays and public holidays, men will get 1s. 9d. per hour 
and women Is. 4d. Rates for casual and part-time workers 
will be at least pro rata to the appropriate weekly minimum. 
None of the proposals prejudice the paying of higher rates. 
The minimum weekly wage for women will be welcomed, 
though it is substantially below that for men ; the national 
minimum for male adult workers was first fixed in July, 
1940, at 48s. a week, and it was raised to the present figure 
of £3 in December, 1941. A new claim for the minimum to 
be raised to £4 a week has been made and will be discussed 
by the Wages Board early in July. 


* * * 


Points Foods Distribution 


_ The general principles of the rationing of foods by the 
points system are well understood. The ration per head is 
fixed for each four-weekly period in the light of the quantity 
of food which can be released. The retailer converts the 
points he collects into vouchers, by the surrender of which 
he can replace his stocks; thus his turnover depends on 
how much custom he can attract. The main advantage to 
the consumer is freedom of choice, both of food and of 
retailer. The scheme was begun by putting retailers on a 
roughly equal footing as far as some points foods were con- 
cerned. Lend-Lease canned foods, which were new to the 
British market, were allocated according to consumer regis- 
trations for other rationed foods. Canned fish was distri- 
buted according to pre-war trade, with allowances for 
changes in population ; the same applied to canned fruit, 
tomatoes and peas as they were included. Consumer demand 
controls the flow of points rationed foods to the shops, but 
occasionally some friction arises, and the Ministry of Food 
has adopted various devices to smooth the path of equit- 
able distribution. Difficulties sometimes arise through 
cautious buyers sticking to “ safe lines,” which always have 
a sure sale, and in this way some shops become relatively 
overstocked in one article at the expense of others. To over- 
come this tendency, it is necessary to limit allocations of 
some foodstuffs. Dried fruit, for example, is now allocated 
according to sugar registrations, although a retailer is not 
compelled to take up his full ration. When the points value 
of different foods is changed, as it often is, to equate supply 
and demand, retailers are not normally compensated for 
loss of points ; nor are some of their points cancelled when 
a change reacts in their favour. In certain circumstances, 
however, compensation can be claimed, as in the case, 
recently, when home canned fruit was removed from points 
rationing. For the retailer, points rationing means that his 
buying skill, which might have deteriorated if all foods were 
allocated on the basis of fixed rations, is allowed full play. 
His turnover and custom depend more on his ability than 
On any other factor. 


* x * 


Co-operative Reconstruction 


Those responsible for the direction of the retail co- 
operative societies in Britain are seriously concerned about 
trading prospects after the war. The rivalry of multiple 
shop organisations is being felt in many departments and 
the registration of customers has stemmed the former influx 
of members. Many societies have been unable to maintain 
their customary level of dividends on purchases. The 
practice is growing of declaring a lower dividend, plus a 
small bonus ; but, as rationing continues and supplies are 

(Continued on page 803) 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incorporated in 
Canada with Limitea Liability).—Dividend Notice. Preference 
Stock. At a meeting of the Board of Directors held to-day, a 
dividend of Two per Cent. on the Preference Stock in respect of 
the year 1943 was declared payable on 8rd August, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 p.m. on 30th June, 1943. By Order of the 
a FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, 14th June, 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 
HEAD OFFICE AND MANY BRANCHES IN ENEMY HANDS 
MR A. MORSE’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion will be held at Wincheser House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C., on the 
30th instant. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman (Mr A. Morse) circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

The balance-sheet as at December 31, 
1942, which is before you today, has been 
drawn up on lines which are unprece- 
dented in the history. of the bank, but 
when it is understood that the head office 
in Hongkong and 33 out of 37 of our 
Easiern branches are in the hands of the 
enemy, I am sure that the necessity for 
departing from the customary form will 
be fully appreciated. : 

Prior to the outbreak of the war with 
Japan, steps had been taken to enable the 
head office, if necessary, to be cransferred 
temporarily to Singapore. However, 
events progressed with such rapidity that 
this move became impossible, and our chief 
manager, Sir Vandeleur Grayburn, was 
unable to leave Hongkong. On Decem- 
ber 13, 1941, a message was received from 
the Colonial Office stating that information 
had been received from the Governor of 
Hongkong thai it was thought best that 
the head office of the bank should be tem- 
porarily transferred to London, and it was 
Sir Vandeleur Grayburn’s wish that I 
should take charge as acting chief manager. 
On December 16th the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies gave me the necessary 
authorisation of His Majesty’s Government 
to carry on the affairs of the bank from 
this country. In order to regularise the 
position of the bank it was necessary thai 
an Order-in-Council should be passed 
amending the bank’s ordinance and regu- 
lations, This Order-in-Council was finally 
passed on January 13, 1943, with retro- 
spective effect as from December 16, 1941. 


DIFFICULTY OF PRODUCING A BALANCE 
SHEET 


In normal circumstances, accounts as at 
December 31, 1941, would have been pre- 
pared in Hongkong for submission to the 
members. But for several days before the 
fall of Hongkong we were cut off from the 
colony where all the records and data 
which are necessary for che building up of 
accounts were maintained. Further, as the 
enemy advanced, more and more of our 
Far Eastern branches fell under his con- 
trol, and in the disrupiion of our business 
and in communicaiions which followed, 
returns and information which might have 
proved sufficient for us to prepare approxi- 
mate accounts as at December 31, 1941, 
never reached us in London. 

After close examination of the scanty 
information available here had been made 
by the executive of the bank and the audi- 
tors, your board decided that any attempt 
to establish the position as at December 31, 
1941, would prove fruitless, and all efforts 
were then concentrated on obtaining the 
figures and other information from abroad 
which would be sufficient for the purpose 
of producing a balance-sheet as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. 

In view of the fact that all branch re- 
turns were: sent, in the normal course of 
business, to Hongkong, our great difficulty 
was in establishing ihe position of the 
occupied branches as at the last dates on 
which business was carried on under the 
bank’s own management, The task of ob- 
taining figures and information relating to 
our Far Eastern business has proved to bea 
long and a difficult one, but as time has gone 
on we have been able to surmount the 
major difficulties which precluded us from 


publishing a balance-sheet at an earlier 
date. It will be observed that the currency 
liabilities in occupied countries and the 
assets unrealisable owing to the war are 
shown in totals only, and as they are in- 
capable of valuation under present condi- 
tions, there is no point in showing them 
in greater detail. Although the work in- 
volved in the dissec:ion of: the records 
available has occupied a considerable time, 
it was essential chat this should be done in 
order that the important question of the 
bank’s position in the currencies of free 
countries should be established. I think 
that you will agree that the figures before 
you of the bank’s resources in free cur- 
rencies show a position of great strength 
and liquidity. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


Although the balance-sheet is not pre- 
sented to you in the usual complete form 
and it has been found impossible, owing 
xo the difficulty of ascertaining: the extent 
of the losses incurred in the Far East, to 
prepare a profit and loss account which 
would even remotely reflect the results 
since December 31, 1940, the fact that we 
are able, in all the circumstances, to publish 
a balance-sheet at this date is a consider- 
able achievement. Your board regret that 
they are unable to recommend the payment 
of a dividend for the period subsequent to 
June 30, 1941. I feel sure you will agree 
that the only prudent course open to us is 
to defer any quesiion of dividend until we 
are in a position to measure the extent of 
our losses incurred in the Far East as the 
result of enemy occupation. 


FUTURE OF CHINA 


In past years it has been the custom for 
your chairman to review at some length 
in his speech io members the political, 
currency and trade conditions in the Far 
East. It will be obvious to you that this 
is impossible this year, as much of the 
trade concerned is at present controlled by 
the enemy. Such information as we have 
appears to show ihat the Japanese are 
doing their best to exploit those territories 
in their occupation without regard to the 
welfare of the local population. 

But in China, where we are most closely 
concerned, there is a ray of sunshine in 
the oft-quoted tenacity and recuperative 
powers of the Chinese which qualities 
have been confirmed once again during 
the present war. All friends of China will 
have admired her resistance for over five 
years against an aggressor so much superior 
in modern war equipment must hope that 
the day is noc far distant when, with the 
material aid of her allies, she will be able 
to sweep the enemy out of China. Mean- 
while, as an indication of the harmony be- 
tween China and her Allies, it was wel- 
come news that Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. have signed treaties with the 
Chinese Governmen; immediately renounc- 
ing their extra territorial rights and privi- 
leges in China. This will open up a new 
era in the relations between the Foreign 
Powers and China. During the years of 
the Concession period, large modern cities 
and great ports have been built up on what 
formerly were mud swamps. .The Munici- 
pal Governments of Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Canton and Amoy have been models for 
any community. Generations of foreigners 
of every nationality have co-operated with 
the Chinese in devoting their energy, 
enterprise and administrative ability to the 
success of these communities. We feel 
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confident that China will give full recog- 
nition to these past services. 

China, we may be sure, is destined to 
play a big part in the post-war world. The 
country waiis to be laced with railways, 
roads and airlines. Her rivers wait to be 
harnessed, her towns to be rebuilt and 
modernised, and her minerals to be mined. 
In this development and that of her foreign 
trade your bank will be ready and anxious 
to co-operate to the best of its ability. In 
this connection I may mention that ihe 
bank has opened an office in Chungking. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Such is the position as far as China is 
concerned. But what of the other terri- 
tories in which we are interested but from 
which we have been temporarily exchuded 
—Hongkong, Malaya, Burma, Java, and the 
Philippine Islands? All will require a re- 
construction programme which will jin- 
volve heavy demands on finance. 

Though these are dark days for our 
bank with our earning power and 
powers of service very greatly curtailed, | 
firmly believe that we have good reason to 
look forward with confidence to the time 
when we will again take a prominent place 
in financing the requirements of those ter- 
ritories with which we have grown up. 

Meanwhile, our offices operating in India 
and Ceylon are participating to a satis- 
factory extent in che large volume of trade 
emanating from these countries, and the 
clearing up of our Rangoon office is pro- 
ceeding at Simla. Our offices in London, 
New York and San Francisco are mostly 
occupied in dealing with matters arising 
from the position in the Far East and en- 
deavouring to dispose of cargoes in which 
we have a financial in<erest, 


Shareholders not resident in enemy 
occupied countries who have not received 
a copy of the report and balance-sheet 
should communicate their present address 
to the temporary head office, 9, Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. 3. 


DUBARRY PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
A WONDERFUL YEAR 


RECORD TURNOVER 





The twentieth annual general meeting of 
the Dubarry Perfumery Company, Limited, 
was held on the goth instant, at the Royal 
Pavilion, Brighton. Mr. H. W. K. Pears 
(the chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said: The turnover for 
the year far exceeded any previous record. 
The profit, which rose from £60,811 in 
1941 to £104,310 in 1942, an increase of 
Over 7I per cent., also constitutes a new 
highest level since the formation of the 
company. 

Those shareholders who subscribed for 
the Ordinary one shilling shares have in 


_ the twenty years since the foundation of 


the company received £4 7s. 6d. for every 
Is. invested, an average of 43? per cent. for 
every year of the company’s existence, 
including the four war years. The extent 
of our liability to excess profits tax has at 
last been agreed at £53,920 for the period 
up to December 31st, 1941. The E.P.T. 
for 1942 has not yet been settled with the 
Inland Revenue, but we estimate it to be 
£88,800 for the year, making a total up to 
December 31st, 1942, of not less than 
£142,720. The extent of our contribution 
to the national revenue will be realised if 
one considers that the total capital of the 
company is £200,000, so that a sum equal 
to more than seven-tenths of the capital 
will have been paid by your company to 
the Exchequer in addition to satisfying the 
heavy demands of income-tax. 
E.P.T. 


We may derive satisfaction from the fact 
that, on our present basis of payment of 
E.P.T., should a period arise when we are 
making neither a profit nor a loss, we should 
recover from our E.P.T. fund sufficient to 
pay the 74 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
and 15 per cent. Ordinary dividend for a 
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period of over six years, and, as far as we 
are able to judge, this compulsory insurance 
fund will continue to grow. We suggest 
that this is a safe and desirable position 
on the attainment of which we are to be 
congratulated. 

In the event of no necessity arising 
for claiming any refund of E.P.T., the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has pledged 
his word that 20 per cent. (i.e., £28,544), 
less income-tax, of our excess profit pay- 
ments of £142,720 may be carried to a re- 
serve for after-war reconstruction and 
development. 

Although the sales in our luxury goods 
are severely controlled, the volume of busi- 
ness Which can be transacted by our 
subsidiary companies Quality Chemists, 
Limited, the Standard Tablet Company, 
Limited, and Laking Chemical Company, 
whose products are purely medical, is 
limited only by the amount of energy 
we can throw into it, combined with 
success in fighting against the weari- 
ness that naturally ensues from working 
incessantly at extreme pressure without 
immediate reward. The only recompense 
we at present receive is the knowledge that 
we have done a good job in spite of the 
most adverse circumstances, and that we 
are piling up an insurance fund which we 
hope we will never have occasion to draw 
upon. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Owing to the necessity of diverting to 
war purposes alcohol, glycerine and many 
other products, which we formerly largely 
used, a large portion of our very valuable 
stock of foreign perfumery raw materials is 
temporarily frozen. The freezing of these 
stocks may prove a blessing in disguise ; 
the temptation of disposing of them in 
manufactured goods does not exist, and 
since for a long time after the oppressed 
nations are freed from their present tyranny 
there must be a long period of recovery 
and reconstruction before they can start 
marketing the natural products which our 
climate prevents us producing here—these 
carefully husbanded products will later on 
enable us to reap a golden harvest instead 
of waiting anxiously for the flow of imports 
to be resumed. 

We are indeed very fortunate in being 
able to switch over our activities to the 
production of goods which have had the 
outstanding results on the company’s pro- 
fits I have outlined, and you may rely on 
the fact that we are producing only goods 
which will have an enormous goodwill 
value and a continuous and _ increased 
demand after the war. 

My personal thanks, and I am sure I 
may tender those of the shareholders, to 
the entire staff whose tireless efforts have 
produced the results I have set before you. 
The fact that I can tell you that I have 
personally contributed little to their attain- 
ment will be a source of satisfaction to you, 
Since it is comforting to know that the 
younger generation is able in these difficult 
times to run alone. 

The report was adopted. 





VIROL LIMITED 


The forty-third annual general meeting 
of Virol, Limited, was held in London, on 
the 16th instant. Mr. L. F. Matthews, 
general manager of the company, who 
presided, said :— 

During the year, in common with most 
manufacturing companies, we have ex- 
perienced the difficulties inherent in war- 
time trading. Nevertheless, I am pleased 
to say that we have been well able to main- 
tain our position. 

The gross profit on trading is slightly 
down, reflecting reduced output, whilst 
Operating expenses have been reduced, 
leaving us with a net profit some £2,000 
higher than last year. The Preference 
dividend for the year has been paid, and 
the Directors now recommend the. usual 
Io per cent. dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares, and increasing our carry forward 
by £800. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 
(1929) LIMITED 


SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929), Limited, 
was held. on the 16th instant, in London, 
Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The profit for the year is 
£203,459, as against £212,268 las: year, 
but after deducting the smaller provision 
necessary for taxation, the net profit at 
£83,761 is slightly higher than the net 
profit of £80,065 shown last year. The 
direciors propose that a dividend of 20 
per cen:. and a share bonus of § per cent. 
should be paid, the same as last year. 

We have had another satisfactory year 
in our subsidiary company, Smith’s Potato 
Estates, Limited, and a free of tax divi- 
dend of £18,000 has been brought in from 
this source, the same as last year, 


UTILISATION OF HOME GROWN FOOD 


Many of us realise tha: the activities 
of Lord Woolton have been directed to- 
wards the wiser utilisation of food grown 
in this country. This policy should prove 
to be of lasting benefit to the whole 
community and should tend to make 
these islands less dependent on foreign 
produce. My excursion into these prob- 
lems could not have been made unless 
I was convinced that Smith’s Potato 
Crisps could pass any test connected with 
real nutritive value, attractiveness, economy 
and convenience in use. They rank in 
the country among those articles chat are 
in the forefront of good food. 

It must be remembered that for 2d. a 
packet we provide a nourishing meal, 
perfectly prepared, which can be eaten hot 
or cold. Crisps’ can be taken with any 
meal, consumed at the desk or bench, on a 
seat in the park, or they can help stock 
the haversack, bicycle bag, picnic basket or 
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luncheon box. One finds it difficult to 
conceive any other national product that 
can make these claims or are such a standby 
to so many households, particularly under 
present conditions of rationing. 

The company supplies every section of 
H.M. Forces as well as men and women 
engaged in Civil Defence, and vas: num- 
bers of munition workers. The supply is 
quite inadequate, but we have been at- 
tempting to persuade the Government that 
as we are so fully co-operating in their 
policy of increasing the consumption of 
potatoes they should extend furcher assist- 
ance to us. Given the facilities, so eager 
is the demand for Crisps that we believe 
we could utilise a further 100,000 tons of 
potatoes a year in their production. The 
shortage of supplies has emphasised the 
great demand of the public for our Crisps 
and has brought much pleasing evidence 
of their popularity. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Our valuable estates in the Eastern 
Counties continue to prosper and are of 
great service to our business in general. 
We are glad to be playing our full part 
in the recent wonderful development of the 
agricultural indusiry of Great Britain in 
which the Government are _ rendering 
vigorous and full support. Fears are some- 
times expressed as to the continuance of 
Government support, but I feel this is a 
matter largely in the hands of the people 
of this democratic country. The people 
must never let their soil down and must 
take a whole-hearted interest in supporting 
any steps or legislation intended for its 
benefit. 

We must all express our gratitude to our 
managing director, Mr Frank Smith. The 
founder of the business has devoted the 
whole of his grea: capacity and enthusiasm 
to its development for nearly a quarter 
of a century. His courage never wavers 
and our difficulties serve to bring out his 
resourcefulness. 

The report was adopted. 





Speaking at the 74th Annual 
(Ordinary General) Meeting of the 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


on June 16th. 1943 
The Chairman, Mr. A. H. DAWES 


reported: 


« 


% Since the beginning of the war we have 
invested a total of £4,671,800 in the new 


War Loans. 


% Total funds passed the £25 million mark. 


% Our holdings of British Government Stocks 
exceed £10 million and represent 40.8 per 
cent. of our total invested assets. 


*% Death and survivance claims paid during the 
year exceeded £1? million. Total war claims 
paid since the beginning of the war, £234,877. 


C Chief Office: 


50 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


2 
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THE ECONOMIST 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


BIG CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR EFFORT 
LORD PERRY’S REVIEW 


The fourteenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Ford Motor Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 16th instant, ai the re- 
office, 88, Regent Street, London, 

.I. 


In the absence of the Right Hon. Lord 
Perry of Stock Harvard, K.B.E., LL.D., 
the chair was taken by the Hon. Roland 
D. Kitson, D.S.O., M.C. 

The following is Lord Perry’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The death of Mr Edsel Ford has been 
announced. I knew that he had been ill 
for some weeks, but the news of his de- 
cease, in the prime of his life, is a great 
blow to me personally and to the com- 
pany. He was a man of the highest 
honour, possessing outsianding ability and 
charm. I am sure all members will de- 
sire me to express their deepest sympathy 
to his wife and family and to Mr and 
Mrs Henry Ford in this sudden heavy loss. 


LIQUID POSITION FURTHER 
STRENGTHENED 


As was the case last year, I am follow- 
ing accepted. war-time practice in issuing 
a statement instead of addressing you from 
the chair. This year addivonal restrictions 
are imposed by official limiiation on the 
amount of paper which may be used for 
the accounts, directors’ report and chair- 
man’s statement. My comments, there- 
fore, are brief. The y’s financial 
position is fully disclosed in the annual 
accounts and directors’ report now in your 
hands. These documents record the re- 
sults of a year’s hard work and constant 
endeavour which have been instrumental in 
making substantial contribution to the 
national war effort. It is the policy of 
the directors to conserve and augment the 
already strong liquid position. In view 
of the immense difficulties and demands 
which must inevitably surround post-war 
reconstruction, I am sure you will endorse 
and approve the wisdom of this policy. 

We have under our direction in the 
United Kingdom an executive and pro- 
duction staff of men and women which is 
three times the number of our peace-time 
establishment, and I take this opportunity 
to record appreciation of complete and 
unswerving loyal and untiring service dur- 
ing a period when national emergency 
circumstances and conditions have been 
very exacting. We have 2,953 employees 
now in the Services. deeply regret 
having to report that 65 employees have 
given their lives in the nation’s service 
and I am sure you will wish to join with 
us in expressing to their families our 
sincere sympathy. - 

Some of our associated companies are in 
enemy or enemy-occupied countries and 
we know little of their activities. Other 
associated and subsidiary companies have 
been active and fortunate in being able to 
contribute appreciably to the cause of 
the United Nations. We look forward 
to the unrestricted resumption of trading 
and personal relationships with all of them. 

The holding company has earned a profit 
and its liquid position is being streng:h- 
ened, so that, in case of post-war needs, 
assistance may be given to Continental 
associated companies which are in coun- 
tries at present occupied by the enemy. 


GOOD RELATIONSHIP WITH EMPLOYEES 


Regarding the general problems of in- 
dustry in relation io national activities, 
much has been heard recently of State 
ownership, private enterprise, social 
security and allied matters, particularly 
with regard to their effect on post-war 
responsibilities and development. Through- 
out the arguments for and against the 
many plans and schemes that have been 
propounded there seems to me to be one 


policy on which everyone is in agreement, 
and that is the necessity (and I use the 
word deliberately) of proper understand- 
ing and good relationship between em- 
ployer and employee. This necessity holds 
good whether the employer is ihe State 
or not, but I am not at all sure that the 
State has always fully realised its respon- 
sibilities in this connection. Some private 
employers, too, may have been lacking, 
but the great majority have worked hard 
Over many years to improve conditions for 
their employees and to help them in in- 
numerable ways. For this work indus- 
trialists have received but little .credit, 
and the facts should be more widely 
known. 

The existing emergency has been de- 
scribed as “a Time for Greatness ”°— 
whether looked at from an international, a 
national or an individual point of view— 
and it would be well for us to review the 
experience of the past so that it may be 
used in our plans for the present and the 
future. Our company’s past record in this 
regard is one of outstanding leadership. I 
took the opportunity in my statement last 
year to make known to you in some detail 
the practical application of the company’s 
policy and of our continual efforts to main- 
tain good relationships and working con- 
ditions, which I am happy to remind you 
have always received your unanimous 
approval. 

It is wigh pleasure that I inform you 
that in these matters we have not stood 
still during the year now under review. 
The many facilities and: amenities which 
we have inaugurated and provided have 
been improved; the scope of the various 
pension, benefit and other funds has been, 
and is being, reviewed to provide expan- 
sion of aid to employees and their depen- 
dants, and in the day-to-day contact be- 
tween employees ~of all grades we have 
achieved a practical and satisfactory work- 
ing basis which stands us and the country 
in good stead during the present difficult 
times. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS EXCEPTIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


I would be doing our employees less 
than justice if I did not draw specifically 
tO your attention their exceptional achieve- 
ments in the field of National Savings. 
When I issued my previous statement in 
July of 1942 the position of our Ford 
National Savings groups was that over 80 
per cent. of employees were members and 
that contributions then exceeded £325,000. 
What is the position now? The latest 
figures available show that membership 
has increased to 94 per cent. and that the 
recorded savings of our people now exceed 
£732,000. As a contribution to the national 
economy this is magnificent and is a source 
of great satisfaction to us as evidence of 
the fine spirit existing among the men 


and women who labour so efficiently on the . 


production of war material. The National 
Savings Campaign has had, as its main 
1943 feature to date, “Wings for Victory ” 
Weeks. Included in the above total of 
£732,000 is no less than £68,728 which 
employees at our various undertakings 
have contributed during those weeks 
through the Ford groups concerned. 

With the basis of understanding and 
mutual good will which we have estab- 
lished we may look forward to the future 
with confidence, although it is idle to pre- 
tend that the remaining war years and the 
post-war years will be easy. There are 
many factors which, according to their 
method of future application, may have a 
decisive effect on the well-being of the 
country and the individual. It is difficult 
to visualise ihe full extent and nature of 
the problems with which even our own 
industry—that of motor vehicle and tractor 
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manufacture—may be faced, but there is 
one thing certain—ev ly concerned, 
employers and employees alike, must work 
and work hard. This being so the im- 
portance of good understanding and co- 
operation between employer and employee 
becomes apparent and I feel that in our 
own way we in this company have en- 
deavoured, with no small success, to show 
how this result may be achieved. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


I have aiready referred to the employees’ 
year of hard work, of which we are very 
appreciative, and I would also like to 
thank my colleagues and the executive staff 
for their able and enthusiastic support at 
all times. 

Our organisaiion of dealers has earned 
the gratitude of all concerned for the ex- 
cellent work it has done in maintaining 
good service to vehicles and tractors. | 
would also like to thank suppliers for their 
efforts and their success in maintaining a 
steady flow of the many components the 
company has required and last, but by no 
means least, officials of His Majesty's 
Government for their unfailing courtesy 
and co-operative understanding and assist- 
ance at all times. 

As already mentioned, it is considered 
that the best interests of the company de- 
mand the conservation of cash resources 
to the fullest extent. Accordingly, the 
directors recommend that a dividend of 6 
per cent., subject to income-tax, be de- 
clared, which is the same rate of dividend 
paid each year during the war. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The retiring directors (Mr Henry Ford 
and Hon. Roland D. Kitson) were re- 
elected, and the auditors (Messrs Mellors 
Basden and Mellors) were reappointed. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors and staff concluded the 
proceedings. 





WHITEHALL ELECTRIC 
INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Whitehall Electric Investments, Limited, 
will be held on the 23rd instant, at Win- 
chester House, London, E.C 

The following is a summary of the report 
of the directors for the year to March 31, 
1943 :— 

The consolidated gross income, 
including £36,212 profit on 
Investments realized,amounts 
to £208,378, and the net 
income after expenses and 
the transfer of £55,765 to 
reserves for depreciation is 

After providing for income-tax 
and the payment net of the 
Preference dividends—namely, 
2% per cent. arrears and 7} 
per cent. for the year-a total 


£133,736 


202,887 


£374,205 shows a reduction 
in the year of ............ 69,151 


The sale of the company’s interest in 
Lecrin, Spain, produced a net amount of 
£483,587. The proceeds of this sale and 
other liquid resources of the company led 
to the proposals made by the directors in 
January last—namely, to repay 50 per cent. 
of the Preference stock capital, to reduce 
the dividend on the remaining Preference 
stock from 7} per cent. to 6 per cent., and 
to offer to the Preference stockholders a 
participation in the equity of the company. 
The proposals were embodied in a scheme 
of arrangement which was submitted to the 
stockholders at meetings held on February 
17th, when the necessary resolutions were 
passed. The scheme of arrangement was 
sanctioned and the reduction of capital 
confirmed by order of the Court dated 
March 15th, 1943. 

The consolidated balance sheet 
shows investments and net 
floating assets at cost, less 
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capital and other reserves— 





a eae £6,826,980 
The investments have been 

valued by the directors at 

March 31, 1943, as follows:— 
West of England, at cost...... £865,000 
Other investments ........... 2,401,991 
Net floating assets ........... 65,017 
Total, excluding any valuation 

MD oc nuancunvneces £3,332,008 


The investment in the $6 Preferred stock 
of American and Foreign Power remains 
unchanged, and at March 31, 1943, the 
market price was $61, compared with $19 
at March 31, 1942. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Greece remains in enemy occupation and 
no information is available regarding the 
Athens undertakings. 

An estimate of the consolidated net 
income available to the company during 
the current year has been made, and it is 
expected that before allowing for possible 
losses on realizations of investments and 
with no income from Athens it will be not 
less than £130,000. Compared with this 
the 6 per cent. dividend on £1,250,000 
Preference stock requires an amount of 
£75,000. The directors are not intending 
to recommend the payment of a dividend 
on the Ordinary stock, but to utilize the 
surplus in increasing carry forward or in 
making transfers to reserve. 





MILNERS SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


SIR J. E. T. RITCHIE’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the above 
company was held, on the 16th instant, at 
the registered offices of the COmpany, 21 
Hampstead Lane, N.6. The following 
statement was issued to the shareholders 
by the chairman, Sir J. E. T. Ritchie, Bt. 

I am pleased to be able to preface this 
statement by informing you that the latest 
news of Major J. B. Dodge, who is a 
prisoner of war in Germany, is that he is 
at least in good spirits. 

Once again it is my pleasure to present 
to you a balance-sheet showing that things 
continue to go well with this old-established 
company. 

The works continue to be fully employed 
and the past year has shown a record 
turnover. 

It is not possible for me to refer to our 
specific activities, but, when the time is 
opportune, shareholders will, I am sure, be 
proud to hear how we have pulled our 
weight in the national effort during these 
momentous times. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


_In directing your attention to our finan- 
cial position, you will, no doubt, be in- 
terested to notice that the bank loan, which 
was necessitated by the erection of our new 
works, has been repaid. This is no small 
achievement, and it means that our factory 
buildings and equipment, which have been 
financed out of the company’s resources, 
now constitute a most valuable asset, which 
after the war will, I am satisfied, prove 
their value when we turn once again to 
our peacetime products. You will remem- 
ber that, although theoretically this is de- 
scribed as leasehold property, the lease is 
for 999 years from 1938. 

Amongst many other improvements for 
staff and workpeople, the canteen has been 


enlarged and extended and special facilities 
are now provided for social activities and 
health maintenance. I am sure that these 
amenities have greatly contributed to the 
good spirit which prevails amongst all who 
work there. 

Again, in spite of the volume of work 
with which our plant and machinery have 
to cope these days, we are nevertheless 
maintaining them in a high degree of effi- 
ciency, and at the same time providing for 
depreciation along sound lines. In this con- 
nection, you will notice that certain addi- 


‘tions have been made to our plant, which, 


after making adequate provision for depre- 
ciation, stands at £28,523 this year, as 
against £21,809 in last year’s accounts. 
We have made some provision out of our 
cash resources for taxation liabilities by the 
purchase of £25,000 Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cates, and we invested £20,000 in 3 per 
cent. Savings Bonds, 1960-70, during the 
London “ Wings for Victory ” Week. 


TAXATION BURDEN 


I should like at this point to add a few 
words about taxation in general. During 
the first half of the last decade your com- 
pany passed through difficult times, and, on 
that account, had certain tax deficiencies, 
which have, up to now, largely offset our 
liabilities during recent years. ‘This has 
helped us to restore our finances to a sound 
position, but I should advise you that these 
deficiencies are nearing exhaustion, and we 
are now having to face the demands of 
Excess Profits Tax. Our standard years 
are based on the output of our old factory 
in Smithdown Lane, which had very 
limited potentialities compared with those 
existing in our present works. Income tax 
laws, as they exist at present, penalise a 
company in our position. As has been 
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recently pointed out in some quarters, there 
appears to be something wrong in a prin- 
ciple which enables a company with a high 
standard profit and making no extra war 
effort to provide more adequately for post- 
war conditions than a company having a 
low standard and making a great war 
effort. On the other hand, be that as it 
may, we are glad and proud to be in the 
position of being able to help the country 
with all the resources at our command, 
and take some comfort from the hidden 
reserve in the form of a 20 per cent. rebate 
on E.P.T. payments, which the Govern- 
ment have indicated will be available after 
the war. 

During the year the board have insti- 
tuted a staff contributory pension and 
group-life scheme, and we feel that this 
progressive step will have the approval of 
the shareholders. I should like to add 
also that the response of all employees to 
the company’s Savings Group continues to 
improve and every new appeal by the 
management brings increased support. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Your directors are recommending a divi- 
dend payment this year of 7} per cent., 
with a bonus in addition of 2} per cent. 
Since Milners’ was floated as a public com- 
pany in 1874 the policy of the directors has 
been to ensure reliable service to the 
public, a reasonable return to shareholders, 
and at the same time to maintain adequate 
reserves for emergencies and development. 
This consistent, if somewhat conservative, 
policy has placed the company in a sound 
financial position, and, I am sure you will 
agree, has been fully justified ; it is with 
this policy in mind that the directors have 
made their recommendation. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGING DIRECTORS, 
MANAGEMENT, STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


I must once again place on record the 
splendid co-operation which exists between 
the management, staff and all employees ; 
all have continued to combine _har- 
moniously with good will and the utmost 
energy in the cause of production, and 
this has contributed in great measure to 
the results you see before you. I also send 
greetings to those employees of the com- 
pany who are serving in the Forces, 
whether at home or abroad. 

I cannot close this statement without 
paying a particular tribute to our joint 
managing directors. In their respective 
spheres they have worked tirelessly and 
most cheerfully at the increasingly com- 
plicated problems which present themselves 
almost daily in an organisation like ours— 
among many others—the. whole impetus of 
which has been diverted into ‘unfamiliar 
channels by the war. At the proper time 
I hope it may be my privilege to be able 
to tell you how much we all owe to those 
two most, loyal executive officers of your 
company. 





(Continued from page 799.) 


smaller, the bonus may be dropped. The cost of main- 
taining large stores and branches continues to rise. To over- 
come these difficulties, a mutual aid scheme will be sub- 
mitted to the forthcoming Co-operative Congress. The 
distributive societies will be advised by the Co-operative 
Union to guarantee an annual contribution of 1d. in the £ 
on sales (yielding approximately £1,000,000) to render 
assistance to the societies. The Board of Inland Revenue 
has agreed to regard such contributions as admissible 
deductions in computing profits for taxation purposes. The 
recently-instituted CWS Retail Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
is operating in half-a-dozen areas, having taken over local 
Societies that were in difficulties. The CWS is also re- 
sponsible for the supervision of others. This expansion 
policy is being keenly criticised and consultations between 
the CWS and the Co-operative Union are in progress. 


Meanwhile, plans for the co-ordination of trading facilities 
by neighbouring large and small societies are being made 
in several districts. They are suggestive of the serious view 
taken by the retail societies of the keen competition 
expected in peace time. This, too, is realised by the two 
wholesale societies, which are in negotiation for amalga- 
mation into one British unit. During the last twelve- 
months the English CWS had a record turnover of 
£157,000,000, and its sales totalled over £3,000,000 a week, 
But two-thirds of this was from marketing the goods of other 
manufacturers. In amalgamating with the Scottish CWS 
the aim is to produce more, to realise the ideal of the 
Rochdale Pioneers in 1844 that co-operators should become 
their own employers as well as their own suppliers. To 
emphasise this an appeal is being made for £250,000 to 
extend the Co-operative College which instructs in business 
and administrative methods, as well as training the future - 
leaders in the principles of the co-operative movement. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


NEITHER before nor after the holiday was 
there any improvement in conditions in 
the stock markets. Turnover was even 
lower than of late and the majority of 
prices fluctuated without particular trend. 
The gilt edged market was firm if quiet, 
both Local Loans and 33 per cent. Con- 
version Loan advancing 7s, while among 
the short-dated issues 2} per cent. National 
War bonds gained the same amount. Ab- 
sence of any particular movement in the 
foreign bond market reflected the general 
inactivity prevailing there. Among junior 
home rail stocks, LMS and GW ordinary 
were prominent with net gains of % and }, 
profit taking in midweek reducing the 
earlier advances. Both the senior siocks 
and preference issues, however, were 
quietly steady. Sharp increases were re- 
corded for Argentine rail stocks on the 
resumption of buying after the recent set- 
back. Shortage of stock was largely re- 
sponsible for such gains as the 2 point 
advances for BAGS and Central Argentine 
debenture stocks. Gains. for junior stocks 
seldom exceeded } and profit taking in mid- 
week reduced many of the earlier improve- 
ments. Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific ordin- 
ary lost 4, and the preference stock . 


* 


Changes in the industrial market were 
numerous, but seldom exceeded a few 
pence either way. Brewery shares were 
irregular, mos: changes being downwards, 
but tobacco issues were steady. Motor 
shares were heavy, Albion, Leyland and 
Morris all weakening. Exceptionally, 
Standard rose Is. 9d., but among aircraft 
issues, De Havilland fell 1s, 6d. Colliery 
issues were firm in the heavy industrial 
section, where, however, Swan Hunter and 
Firth Brown both lost 9d. Neither shipping 
nor textile shares displayed any definite 
tendency, while stores issues were, gener- 
ally, dull. Dollar stocks fell back this 


week in sympathy with the decline on 
Wall Street. 


x 


No developments of note accompanied 
the dividend announcements in the kaffir 
market. Some Cape buying raised several 
Far Western Rand issues ;'s, Western Reefs 
in particular advancing 1s. 73d. Rubber 
shares were steady, but minor changes 
either way were scattered throughout the 
tea market. Oil shares were quietly firm. 
Angio-Iranian improved slightly on the 
new agreement with the Iranian Govern- 
ment, while Trinidad Leaseholds were firm 
on the annual report. Shell was bought 
in midweek, gaining 75. 

‘s FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 














Total Security Indices 
Bargains om. 
1943 in S.E. 1942 
List 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.t © 
¢ § { 

June 10..... 3,695 | 3,291 | 98-9 | 134-2 
ce | Rae 3,551 2,703 98-7 134-2 
ee eS Whitsun | 3,243 es os 
ch) | ee < 4,567 2,723 98 -6 134-1 
ae 3, 781 98 -6 134-1 

















* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 99-7 (May 11), lowest, 94:1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 134-1 (June 15).  ¢ New basis in S.E. List. 


§ Old basis. 
New York 


CONCERN at the prospec: of new taxes and 
drastic anti-inflation measures considerably 
restricted activity on Wall Street over the 
past week. Occasional selling led to wide- 
spread declines ranging from I to 2 points, 
although adequate support was forthcoming 
at the lower levels. Later, indications that 
corporation iaxes might be postponed in- 
duced a steadier tone, 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON STOCKS 





June June June June June 
3 4 5 7 8 
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9 





122-4 | 121-7 | 121-8 


121-4 | 120-8 | 121-0 








1943: High, 122-4, June 3; Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 























| 1943 | 
rr May | June; June 
Low | High | 26, a 
| Jan. | June | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
|} 6 | 3: | | 
| | ‘ie 
347 Industrials vee] 81-1 | 99-7 | 98-1 | 99-7 | 99-4 
32 Rails .......... 72-6 |98-5(b)| 98-2 | 97-4 | 95-0 
40 Utilities........ | 67-9 (85-10) 84-3 | 85-0 | 85-1 
419 Stocks ........ 78-5 | 97-3 | 96-0 | 97-3 , 96-9 
Av. yield %*...... 5-36 | 4°47 | 4-54 | 4°47 | 4-50 
(b) May 5. (a) June9. * 50 Common Stocks. 


Total share dealings: June 10, 905,000; 
June 11, 841,000; June 12,* 419,000; 
June 14, 1,352,000; June 15, 1,010,000; 
June 16, 877,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 19, 1943 Capital aa ae Mone 
£L r 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 805. 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


ae 
ONS oo suececose cere acer 916,620,420 901,271,336 
; 779,439,158 775,437,099 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. 
ex. U.K. Countries 


Foreign 
Yeart U.R. 


£ £ 
Se 899,256,974 1,375,685 638,677 
| ry 775,200,303 199,308 37,488 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year} Deb. Pret. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
BORD: 56 s5s50550555 894,056,509 659,837 6,554,990 
eer 769,093,070 680,476 5,663,553 


+ Includes Government issues to June 8, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Glue Control—The Control of Glue, 
Gelatine and Size (No. 1) Order (S.R. and 
O. 1943, No.. 816), which comes into force 
on July Ist, issued by the Minister of 
Supply, prohibits, except under licence, the 
acquisition, disposal and consumption of 
animal glues and gelatines and fish glue in 
excess of the following quantities per quar- 
ter: glues and gelatines other than edible 
gelatine and fish glue, 6 tons; edible gela- 
tine, § cwts.; fish glue, 3 cwts. The Order 
does not apply to gelacine or stock aris- 
ing in the course of the manufacture of 
meat products and used in these meat 
products; nor does it apply to gelatine pre- 
packed under licence granted by the 
Minister of Food. 


Cereals Research—The Ministry of 
Food has, by arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and the flour milling industry, taken over 
for the period of the war the laboratories 
at St. Albans which were previously occu- 
pied by the Research Association of British 
Flour Millers. The Ministry will have 


the advantage of the use of these labora-- 
tories and the existing staff for the con- 
sideration of all food research problems, 
but they will continue to te used in the 
main for specialised work connected with’ 
cereals and cereal products. The labora- 


tory is now known as the Cereals Research | 


Station of the Ministry of Food. The 
transfer took p!ace on June Ist. 


Chocolate and Sweets.—The Zoning 
Scheme for chocolate and sweets will come 
into force on June 27th. After chat date 
retailers and wholesalers will not be able 
to obtain chocolate and sweets from any 
supplier situated outside their zone, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions. In order to en- 
able the consumer ration to be met, it will 
be necessary <o allow certain manufacturers 
in special circumstances to deliver outside 
their own zone. The manufacturers con- 
cerned have already been informed. There 
will be four zones. To assist each retailer 
and wholesaler to get a fair share of the 
supplies available in his zone (subject to the 
transfer of personal points), it has been 


arranged for the larger manufaccurers (0 
interchange accounts. The number of pet- 
sonal points needed by the great majority 
of traders will not be affected by the 
zoning scheme. If some find themselves 
short of points, they may be had on loan 
from the local food office. 


Victory Churn Contest.—The Victory 
Churn Contest was launched_a year ago. 
For ic the country was divided mto six 
regional milk leagues, and awards have 
now been made for meritorious increases in 
milk output. Pembrokeshire (Welsh 
League) won the National Trophy, and in 
the other leagues the following won silver 
challenge churns :—North Riding of York- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Isle of Wight and Cornwall. 

Bread Deliveries—An experiment to 
save transport and manpower by eliminat- 
ing overlapping bread delivery rounds is 
being undertaken by local bakers of Lei- 
cester a: the request of the Ministry of 


(Continued on page 808.) 
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June 19, 1943 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 12, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £31,799,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £98,437,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £245,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations _ of 
£1,818,077, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £737,098,000 against {607,574,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


~ Receipts into the 


























Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
April April | yay 
Revenue q q | Week Week 
to to | ended | ended 
June June | = - 
S| as | 1942 | 1943 - 
1942 1943 
| H | 
ORDINARY | | | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax..... 101,194 | 123,961 | 6,491 9,301 
SS 7,052 7,292 | 450 380 
Estate, etc., | 
_ Duties........ 20,736 | 20,958 | 2,100 | 2,010 
Stamps ......... 1,850 1690... tee 
paeaate 4748 | 4181! "450 | “és0 
ee 47,446 | 69,822 | 11,900 | 7,300 
Other Inland Rev. 200 100 | 10}... 
Total Inland Rev.| 183,226 | 228,004 | 21,401 | 19,641 
Customs ........ 92,457 | 105,404 | 10,800 | 8,597 
eee 72,000 | 84,200 | 2,700 | 2,800 
Total Customs &| | 
Excise ........ | 164,457 | 189,604 | 13,500 | 11,397 
Motor Duties ... -| 3,145 1,838 | 105 | 100 
Canadian Govt. H 
Contribution. ..| 80,096 4,494 | 
Post Office (Net 
Receipts)...... 8,050 2,100 , 1,400 | 250 
Wireless Licences . 510 _ ae ae 
Crown Lands.... 200 190 , 
Receipts from | | 
Sundry Loans . 586 867 | 98 | 119 
Miscell. Receipts .| 13,748 | 10,927 | 773 | 292 





Total Ord, Rev.| 454,018 | 434,130 | 41,71 | 31,799 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 


17,600 | 19,600 | 1,250 1,350 
Re coca 471,618 | 453,730 , 43,021 | 33,149 











Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 








| 

payments 

= 
Expenditure | —- — Week | Week 

| ha i ended | ended 

| June June June June 

| “13, 12, 13, | 12, 

| y942 | yoq3 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY | 


EXPENDITURE | | | 
Int. & Man. ofj H 
90,365 








Nat. Debt .... 92,541 3,154 |; 3,830 
Payments to N. 
Ireland ....... 1,306 1,341 eee | 
Other Cons. Fund 
Services....... 358 284 | 7 
ee 92,029 | 94,167 3,154 | 3,837 
94,500 | 94,600 


Supply Services. .| 973,380 |1075243 


97,654 | 98,437 





Total Ord. Exp.|10$5409 /1169410 





SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 





i] 
1,250 | 1,350 
98,904 | 99,787 
' 


17,600 | 19,600 
Ee |1083009 |1189010 











After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£181,106 to £2,475,518, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£66,886,190 to £17,601 million. 

° 





THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 





We Ee TOMI Soins 55. soo wsin'nic cioreeineeee 200 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
DOG SOUR 5 6555 asin vocictcsiccscscasiccces 16 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
a a ons Se ee _ 
| Treasury Mes and | Trea- 
Bills Advances | Sury | Total 
Date | | { Bank | — | Float- 
Ten- Tap Public | a Mo Dest 
er pts. | Eng- | H 
7 | [Hana | Banks 
1942 l w 
June 13 | 975-0 | Not available 
194 | 
Mar. 13 | 975-0 | ” ” 
» 20 | 975-0 |. »  p | 
<a 2838-9 | 282-5] 6-5 | 969-0 | 4096-9 
Apr. 3] 975-0 | Not available 
» 10 | 975-0 | — @ 
» 17 980 -0 | » »” j 
» 24) 990-0} 1867-2: 203-8] ... | 1043-5, 4104-5 
May. 1 |1005-0 | Notavailable 
» _8 |1020-0 | a va | 
” 15 :1035-0 | ” ” 
” 22 11050 0 ‘ ” ” | 
»» 29 |1065-0] 1885-9 233-3) ... | 983-5) 4167°7 
June 5 |1080 -0 \ Not available | 





9 12 1095-0! | 


” ” 


TREASURY BILLS 

















(£ millions) 
P 

Amount Average P wih 

Date of of Allet. |Allotted 
Tender Applied ment at 
Offered|“*PP 1°! allotted Min. 

% | Rate 

1942 | s. d. 
June, 12 75:0 | 131-6 | 75-0] 20 0-67| 44 
ar. 19 | 75-0 | 169-9| 75:0] 20 0:58} 30 
» 26 | 75-0] 157-4] 75-0] 20 1:82] 11 
Apr. 2 | 75:0] 150-6] 75:0! 20 2-39] 30 
» 9 | 80-0] 164-3 | 80-0| 20 2-57) 31 
* 16 | 85-0} 159-2 | 85-0] 20 2-77| 37 
» 23 | 90-0] 153-1] 90-0] 20 2-85 

; 30 | 90-0] 167-0} 90:0} 20 0-17] 40 
May 7 | 90-0| 179-0] 90-0] 20 0-39] 36 
»» 14 | 90:0] 154-7] 90-0] 20 0-44| 44 
» 2% | 90-0] 157-2] 90-0] 20 0-46] 44 
*, 28 | 90-0] 159-5] 90-0| 20 1-13] 46 
June 4 ) 90-0] 154-5} 90:0] 20 0-80| 46 
» 11 | 90-0} 152-8} 90-0120 0-76 | 47 








On June 11th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent. for 
bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 47 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. £90 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered on June 18th. For the 
week ending June 19th, the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £70 
millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


























(£ thousands) 
24% 
3% 3% 

— N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | V2 
ended Bonds | Bonds Bonds 
1951-53. 

See 5,450 1,945 7,619 ; 12,506 
a Ree 7,146 3,83 18,581 | 22,964 

Le See 9,702 5,610 16,450 | 26,573 

ape MRI oieiei ciate 10,429 6,660 17,875 | 22,027 
oe Se 12,348 6,544 16,854 | 24,211 
a: ae 2,176 6,305 13,834 | 20,374 

nee. ee oe ae 9,582 | 8,841 
Totals to date ..! 838,154*/ 596,241*)1257205t|| 385149$|| 

* 185 weeks. + 128 weeks. t¢ 29 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
June 8th amounted to a total value of £57,578,242. 

p to May 29th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £107,122,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 16, 1943 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


£ £ 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 949,425,994 | Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,227,071 


partment.... 50,815,724 | Other Secs.... 749,193 
Silver Coin... 8,636 


Amt. of Fid. 

Issue ....... 1000,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 
Se 


241,718 
1000,241,718 





1000,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 163,362,838 
Soe 3,259,428 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 7,170,327 | Discounts & 
———_—_— Advances... 4,207,344 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,652,231 
Bankers..... 157,668,143 —_—_——- 
Other Accts... 53,281,525 20,859,575 
—_—_—__———- | Notes........ 50,815,724 
210,949,668 | Gold & Silver 
eee 894,286 
235,932,423 235,932,423 





_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1942 1943 





| 
June | June | June 
| 17 2 | 9 
! oe, OT 
| | 
7193-2, 946-4) 946 -9, 949-4 


53-8! 


June 
16 





Tssue Depi.: 
Notes in circulation.... . 
Notes in banking depart- 





| eT RT 37-1 | 53:4 50-8 
Government debt and | 
SCCULIEIES® © 6.5 0.5566 0 | 827-7} 999-2) 999-1; 999-2 
Other securities ........ 1:9 0 8) 0:9 0-7 
SHEE CON 5 .o:5o':se0:00 | 0-3; 0-0 00 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0-2) 0:2) 0:2 0:2 
WINN OR ck orwreweceirenen 168 -00 168 -00|168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | | 
ONE soo are sce acne avis 11-9| 17-3} 14:5 7:2 
NG oa ecco occncs | 133-1) 140-3) 143-6 157-7 
CES os giao ss ectvary ratio | 47-3) 51-9} 52-5 53:3 
fo) ee 192-3) 209-5) 210-6 218-2 
Banking Dept. Secs. | 
Government........... 144-5 150-8! 152-8 163-4 
Discounts, etc.......... ; 54 50 4-7 4-2 
CNG aio kg cecyianevexce | 21-7 16-8) 16:6; 16-7 
RONAN 2 occrwsinsosieors-or | 171-6) 172-6] 174-1) 184-3 
Banking depart. res ..... | 38-3 54-7) 54-3 = 7 
| % % % | () 
““PRopoctiont’ <<< .acs0i<:< 19 9 26-1) 25-7; 23-7 











* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date Cash Two — 
d. . 
in 0 re 234 23} 
SST), RN 234 234 
SS | SRS 234 234 
Se MON es cause ndavacs 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates—The followin; 
Bank of England remained un 
lth and June 17th. 
exchange.) 


United States. $ (4.862) 4-023-03$; mail transfers 
4-023-033. Canada. $ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4 -43-473. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 

en. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
at Bank of England, 17-40 kr. Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 
99 -80-100 ‘20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64; 
cr. (buying). Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 


Clearing Offices. Spain. Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 Wire, ’ 


rates fixed by the 
i anged between June 
(Figures in brackets are par of 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between June 11th and June 17th: 


E Piastres (974) 97 India. Rupee (18d. per 
rope ity 18a. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-%. 
China. National $3-33,. fran. RI. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account is 15 -96 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows: United States. 2 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. }cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between June 11th and June 17th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% 3 months 


Ads % 5 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-18%. 
reasury Bills : 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, ]-1 a 
Day-to-day money, {-1}%. Short Loans, 1- - 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call 3% 
at notice 14%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES — 




















| | | 
New York | June | June | June | June | June June 
on | 9 10 1l 12 14 15 
| | | 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....}| 4023§} 4024§| 4024§) 4023§) 4023§| 4023§ 
Montreal . . ./90 -060/90 -060|90 -125|90 -060)90 -060/90 -125 
Zug ....«. 123 +33} 23 -33t|23 -33t|23 -33+/23 -33t|23 -33f 
B. Aires... ./25-10*/25 -10*/25 -10*|25 -10*|25 -10*|25 -10* 
1) ree 15-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 


* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate 37-00. § Bid. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 




































































June 19, 1943 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 













































































































































































£& thousands Million $’s ; Million &’s 
| Week Aggregate salts ’ = Sa wae F | a1 | a1 | 
| Ended from Jan. 1 to 12 ye ena June | | June —_ | May | April | . * | — 
|~ June June June | June Gold certifs. on hand and! 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 _ ASSETS — | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
: 12, : 12, due from Treasury..... 20,518) 20 208, 20,213) 20,192 | Gold coin and bullion..... | 52-00) 67-28, 67-07 67-68 
: 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 Total nvsorve ..........5. 20,807| 20,628] 20,607) 20,593 | Bills discounted.......... | 2°01) 8-35] 7-99 8-67 
Working al 6 6 | 138 138 cee fy ap meget | _'370 343, 349 Invest. and other assets...| 54-79 82-44 83-07, 84-55 
Birmingham..... 2,171 2,170 | 59,925 | 59,835 otal U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,567) 6, 180 6,216) 6, . _ b TES | | 
aaa. nee | 2358) 2.482! 52,617 | 46,883 Total bills and secs. ...... 2,584| 6.215, 6,251| 6,662 Notes in circulation....... 32-04) 39-42) 59-86) 43-15 
Bristol.......... | 2,732 614 | 56687 | 16.448 Total resources .......... of 540 28,434) 28,556 28,860 Deposits : Government...| 11-29} 12-79) 12-69, 10-42 
—  eaebaeaay , ’ | Bankers’ ...... | 53-10 96 “15 95-32) 96-79 
u 672 534 | 18,716 | 14,947 
SRD siwcen caus | 802 897 | 26,815 | 27,550 LIABILITIES | Others........| 6-99) 6-27) 5-83) 7-15 
Leicester........ 824 878 | 20.547 | 21,320 F.R: notes in circn........ 9,195) 13,356) 13,623) 13,680 Reserve ratio............| (50 6%) 44 0° 43. *T%|43 7%, 
Liverpool ....... 4,371 4,275 | 111,746 | 107,634 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,780} 1,500) 1,630; 1,510 
Manchester...... 11,090 | 10,996 | 287,794 | 291, ,575 90 — res. dep......... 12, ~~ 11, or 12, a 12, — 
Newcastle ....... 1,143 | 1,178 | 36,467 | 35,918 ovt. deposits ........... 
Nottingham ..... 380 441 | 11,261 | 11,782 Total deposits ........... 14 1054) 13, 508 13,255) 13,652 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Sheffield ........ 609 777 | 20,882 23696 Total liabilities .......... | 24,540) 28, 1434) 28,556) 28,860 Million £N.Z.’s 
Southampton... . 96 179 2°869 | 3,399 Reserve ratio............] 89 -5% 76 -8%!76 °7%|75 °3% 
j —_ | e ; ; ] 
12 Towns ....... 27,248 | 25,421 | 706,326 | 660,987 BANK AND TRaSURY | | | — | - — 
RESOURCES Assets 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Dublin*........., 6,831 | 7,429 | 156,295 | 166,236 | Monetary gold stock...... 22,717 22,425) 22,427| 22,407 | Gold and stg. exch........ 22-50] 34-53, 23-18) 24-04 
* June 6, 1942, and June 5, 1943. Treasury & bank currency.| 3,310 4,072) 4,075 4,078 | AGvances to State... 29 -69| 31-11) 36-57| 38-32 
| Investments............. 4-15) 4-46] 10-29) 10-29 
; M bayer | 12 176 16, 902 17,196} 17,237 LaapeLseins 
ee eee tee Bank notes.............. 24-19} 30-28] 30-83) 31-45 
OVERSEAS BANK Treasury cash and dep. .. i i — 2,612; — 2,452 | Demand liabs, : State....| 11-41] 17-04] 16-03| 14-98 
RETURNS iach : ae Banks and others ........ 17 -58] 21-99) 23-90) 25-7 
Reserve to sight liabs. ... .}42 +-3%]49 -8%134 -1%/33 -3%, 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BANK OF CANADA —e ‘ 
Million n. $’s 
7 Million rupees lst $’ ae lavnee CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
a toe’ i oe | ae | | May | May | May | May Million Turkish pounds 
ASSETS | Yoga. | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 20. | > 2, | 19, . —~  =t x. 3a") 
Gold coin & bullion, 444 5, 444° 444g Eg ite 1943 | 1943 | 1943 ky 1, | 6, | 20, 
Rupee coin... 279 47 136 150 178 Reserve : Pt peveneee> 194- sal: 6-61 186 ASSETS | 1942 1942 | 1945 | 195 
ances abroad... 7 823 ~ eT ee NE tt gta CO” SARE eee meer | 111-5) 143-1; 155- 55°5 
Sterling securities ..| 2,519 5,155| 5,235 5,295) 5,325 | Securities .............. 652611141 6 1136-5 1139-1 Clearing and other exch. |:| 64-1) 62-9 76-6) 83-1 
— tated rup. secs.| 1,492, 1,257, 1,257 1,257 1,207 Niehecaiaames | . f Treasury bonds ey enaaee | 136 -5| 134-0) 133-7; 1337 
I 86 75 75 75 75 Note circulation... Senta 622 8 148: 2 747 $ 746 8 —— Pe éiksaseeke = J = 3 "2 P "7 . 
N “aga | eposits : Dom. Govt.....|* | a : : 0! ; 
otes in circ. : India| 4,318 6,897 6,961 7,006 7,041  hostaand nie lggegagtalela | 209°3| 275-1) 319- j 330-4 Advances « saseteeees | 175-3) 265-1) 261-0! 261-6 
Deposits : Govt... .| a35 256 262. 246 230 ee ee eee Notes in circulation....... | 1 -¢ od “9 —- 697-6 
Banks .. 75 = 491 495 578 +*+G Z ” f ee eee ee 64- 22 °6| 292-5) 297-1 
Reserve ration )62-€180-0%, 80-S8580-¢8, 00-7 |p fsCOld ad fos eschange Xaafed to Foreign | Clearing and other exch. .:| “22-6 24-2 23-71 25:5 
UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
| Monthly Average 1942 i 1943 
| Unit of —||— = 
ea Fae ae | 1839 | 1940 | 194 | 1942 || Apr. | May | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |) Jan.| Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Moy 
‘ ; if { -” 
—— mid 1939, 47,€ B76. wed Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) 1 | | 
. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ...... Avg. daily sales |)... 78, 108 121 19 114) 417) 119) 13) 113,122) ug 112} 115} 118 
2: o Other Be in 1937=100 || ... 83! 102} 107} 99} 102) 110) 98 112) 99 1 | 81; 94 110 
3. Tota “ ae 81/ 105 109) 105} 108) 113! 109) 112) 106) 123 $9 96} 106) 114 
4 Registered mabe G.B.*t . Thousands 1,212} 2,756| 1,514] 963} 350| 123)/ 127) 4118] 101] 95} 87 99] .. wea 80 
5  ,, United Kingdom (a). = 1/276| 2,813, 1,690, 1,035, 392, 144) .149) 137, 119) 114) 107! 121) .. 98 
6 ,, London.............. us 118} 306 239 214) 59) 29 33} +29 «4024 22} 21| ... : “16 
, » & and S. E land (6). 50| 142; 931 99) 28 10 9 9| 6, 6 6 B .. na 5} 
8. 5, S.W. England (c)............. ; | é9 157 7 33 Is 5] og 6 3 3 3 3 3 , 2) 
9. 4, Midlands & N. Midlands (a) te). E | 165} 37]; 153; 92) 28 7 6 6| 5 4 5 __ a 3 
10. ,, N.E. England (4 > | 280, 602) 151} 75) 30 8 9 7 6 6| 5 ee a 5 
ll. ,, N.W. England (e). “a 285! 562; 309} 149) 54 15 14, «13, «#«13) «2120 aH... ase 10 
12. ,, Northern........... nf ne [i 13 89) = -37,—Ss «13, Ss sd3} sess 9 11) ... S 9 
13, 4, Sootland .........ccccccecees - 156] 378 217} 125) 51) 24 24, 22) 21) 20) 19 a a 
Bae GUID ic kisiyccoswnnesnsssnee s lig} 228; 127] 89 41; 14 1315) 13) 2} ie ee 12 
15. Northern Ireland............. f | 36, 68 76 75) 42) 21 21| 19) 18 19 20 22] .. ne 18 
16. Industr. dis utes. No. days lost.. af 676} 541] 107) 78 87| 126 63, 306, 337% 93) 90 37; +34) «(122' ~— «68 
Wholesale Prices : Economist : | | 
17. Cereals and meat...............05 | 1929=100 || 100! 70-4) 76-2] 93-9| 102-4) 110-1) 114-8) 115-4! 107-8) 109-3) 111-5) 112-3) 112-7) 113-5) 114-1) 113-3 
foods > 100| 72-8! 76-4) 95-4| 111-0) 118-3|| 115-5) 115-5! 121-8| 120-4) 121-7/| 122-8) 125-1] 125-1) 125-3) 125°3 
| | 100] 53-4) 63-8) 93-0} 100-7| 100-7|| 101.2} 99-2) 100-7| 100-7] 100-1|| 102-5] 99-9] 100-2) 101-4) 101-8 
i a | 100} 76-3} 100-0] 125-0) 135-7) 139-2)| 136-7| 136-7) 143-5) 143-5) 143-5) 141-1) 141-1) 142-2) 142-2) 142 3 
| 4 | 100, 67-8 80-3) 104-3) 114-4) 120-1) 119-7/ 120-0) 120-9) 121-1) 122-0) 122-8) 122-7) 123-6, 124-0; 1242 
. | a 100| 81-8! 92-4] 107-2) 108-7] 104-9]| 103-9] 103-2} 105-8] 106-5) 106-5|| 106-5] 107-1| 107-1] 107-1)... 
. ad 100| 87-8] 96-4] 113-1) 121-4] 121-9|| 122-0) 121-3] 122-0) 122-0} 121-3)| 121-3) 121-3] 120-7] 121-3)... 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News..... Jul.1,1935=100 102 0 64-0| 78-1] 68-2) 74-3] 82-9]| 76-9) 78-7; 90-4] 92-9) 93-7|| 97-2) 96-4) 97-6) 98-5) 98:9 
25. Fixed interest ,, 4, 5), weeee 1928= 100 96 -8| 113-6| 116-8) 122-8] 129-6] 133-9]| 134-6| 134-7| 134-3] 134-3] 134-3]! 136-6] 136-6) 136-7) 136-1] 134-9 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f)...... | Mill. £’s 815 -0| 827 -0/1132 -2/1495 -3/2174 -6|2922 -4|| 146-0! 381 -8/1443 -1/1632 -6|1846 -0)|2230 -7/2599 -4/2922 -4! 157-1) 389-0 
27. » expenditure ,, (f)....... fe 829-5} 859 -3|1408 -2|3970 -7|4876 -3|5739 -9|| 360-1) 8597/3140 -4|3584 -8/4134 -9 4678 -7/5147 -4'5739 -9| 405 -4) 950-3 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g) | af 362-3] 258-5] 509-9) 566] 651-3| 806-9|| 765-2] 782-1] 846-9] 864-1! 903-9 912-9) 914-4] 927-9] 943-8] 949-5 
29.» Bankers’ deposits (g).......... | 62-9) 81-3| 102-8, 110) 121-1) 136. 3|| 125-5| 129-4] 138-3) 139-1] 159-5) 161-6| 152-4) 159-1! 172-0) 153-2 
30. = oe ask + * Ne 55-9] 64-0] 107-0} 143) 142-8] 150-7|| 149-8) 132-4 153-2] 174-4) 159-0)| 185-5) 173-8) 186-6] 159-3! 184-9 
Og REED cncacnckdenssesscnees | _ 1,738] 1,791! 2,248] 2,484! 2,970] 3,376|| 3,081] 3,131] 3,424) 3,472) 3,629) 3,577) 3,525] 3,542) 3,545) 3,566 
a. os Cach 2 & bal. with B.E. ........ | Ha 194) 187) 244] '265| '311| 344i 319] 326] 350/367; 390] 378) (373! (377| |375| 377 
SS. 5 MMenownnls ........0..0sccceees i = 229) 308 255! 366, 231; 235|/ 258 291) 271) 241) 198)| 197) 148 172) 128} 154 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... | ns me ae vas pes 495| 642|| 450! 471) 744) 804) 896) 935) 932) 884) 964) 924 
eS See pI | re 991} 844) 991) 944) 849) 795], 821) 811) 773) 763) 773/758) 761) 776) 756) 7157 
36. ,, Investments................05 ns 257| 348 408 659} 919] 1,069]| 1,048 1,049 1,108 1,117) 1,120) 1,112) 1,108) 1,132] 1,137] 1,150 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate ........ Per cent. 5 -498) 3-008 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
38.',, Three months’ bank bills....... - 5-26] 1-87 i: 18} 1-04 1-03) 1-03)) 1-03 i. 103, 1 i. 33 1-03} 1-03]| 1-03} 1-03} 1-03} 1-03) 1-03 
39. ,, Day today loans.............. | 4 4-47} 1-61] 0-87) 0-76} 0-75| 1-00 1-00] 3 1-00} 1-00]) 1-00) 1-00} 1-00 1-00 1-00 
40. ,, Yield on 34% Consols......... ss 4-61' 3-75! 3-76 3-40 3 -12! 3-02|| 3-02| 3- O11 . 08 3-071 3-03|| 3-03| 3-03 3-001 3-06, 3-08 





* From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal fulltime eee 


(a) 1937, average January to August ; 
January, 19 1940, includes former Southern and South- 


instead of North-Western England. 
Monthly figures are cumulative. 


parable o' to re 


Annual 
(zk) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 


wing method of counting adopted in September, 1937. 
(c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. 
(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 
) A (f) Tenge good = Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. are 
verage of weekly figures. 


t From January 1943 the figures are published at quarterly intervals. 
figures for September-December not com 
astern divisions. 
Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 


() From 
(4) From September, 1939, Grimsby 


totals for financial year, beginning in year shown. 


lo not include District Bank. 





Shorter Comments 


Union -Pacific Railroad ($000s).—Net 
ting revenue in 1942 $134,025 
($58,094), taxation $61,744 ($17,785). In- 
vestment income $15,799 ($12,787). Fixed 


and other charges $14,740 ($14,465), com- 
mon dividend $13,337 (same), carry for- 
ward $276,516 ($235,441). 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ($000s).— 
Gross railway revenue in 1942 rose 
$78,751 to $366,254, and operating ex- 


penses by. $43,323 to ) Sonaner- Income 
available for fixed other charges 
$76,543 ($52,600). Andited net income 
$45,324 ($21,092). Total taxes were equi- 
valent to $4 and $8.85 on the preferred 
and common stock, on which no distribu- 
tion was made. 
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13 June 19, 1943 THE ECONOMIST 807 
“k ILONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
| April Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordiuary stocks. 
| 30, Prices Prices, Price, | Price, | Yield, ices, || Lesttwo | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
| 1943 Year 1943 une une Year 1943 vi ; June | June | June 
| 67-63 Year 1942 |! tan. 1to June15|| | Name of Security J 8, 1 June |i tan.1to Junels| Dividends Name of Security 8, 15, | “15, 
| 8-67 High | Low || High | Low 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | High | Low | (a) @) () 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
84-55 % % pibabos Le Ee . we 47/9 ne f a ‘ 
| British Funds s. d. || 51/9 | 47/3 | a abcoc cox /- | 
{ P+ foe 85 81 79% |iConsols 24% - + es 80 80 26 bai = ae 11} 6 ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1|) 52/6 | 52/9 1513 9 
oa 1 11 110% ||Consols 4 % eft 1957).|| 111 1ll | 312 9f|| 31/7 +685] + Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.'| 30/3 | 30/3 }3 6 Ot 
he 1 100% | 100% ||Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 100gxd) 1002 | 117 6 || 26/- ays || ‘Sal ‘eS iicovilesord cc... 23/3 | 23/3 |617 6 
43- ci 101 ioe 100% ||Conv. 23% 1944049... 101 101s | 2 9 3|| 29/- | 21/7t|| Nile| 8 : Dorman Long Ord. {1...|| 27/6 | 27/6 | 516 0 
odd 103% | 101 104 | 102%, ||Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 103 103 | 2 8 0|| 34/9 | 30/- 6 b| 4 a|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. {1 .|| 33/6 | 33/3 |6 0 0 
> 1 107§ | 1 Conv. 34%, (a (after 2960). 105 105 |3 6 9f| 35/9 | 30/6 Tal} 15 ® ||Hadfields Ord. ee read 33/3 | 33/3 | 710 6 
1 103 lost 102 ||Conv. 5% 1944-64...... 103 | 103: |116 9 || 51/9 | 49/- || +4 5| 42a ||Staveley Coal Ord. 51/6 | 51/6 | 210 6+ 
AND 97 95% |/Funding 2; % 1986-41... 95 95 {216 6 || 54/7%| 50/- || 12}¢| 12% c |\Stewarts and Lloyds sa. 50/3 | 50/3 | 419 6 
101 101 99%; ||Funding i % 1952-57 994 99 216 0 39/163 34/6 4 a| 6 b|\Swan, Hunter Ord. £ 38/- 38/- |5 5 3 
102: 102 Funding 3% 1959-69. 10ct | 1003 | 3 0 6|| 10/3 | 8/3 || Nile| § ¢||Thomas(Richard) Ord. 6/8 9/9 9/1031 3 7 5 
116% | 11 11 112§ ||Fundiog 4% 1960-90....'| 113 | 113 | 3 0 0 || 27/44) 25/- 5$b| 2a||United Steel Ord. {1....|| 26/6 , 26/3 |6 1 9 
April 102 999 || 102§ | 101 |iNat. Def. 24% 1944-48. .|| 102 102, | 119 O&|| 20/10g| 17/103], 4 a@| 6 &||Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 19/6 | 19/3 |5 3 9 
19 10. 1 102: 100 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|| 100xd | 1003 | 219 6 Textiles 
1943 101 101g | 1014 ||War Bonds 24% 1945-47|| 101g | 101g | 119 3) 17/4¢| 14/3 || Nile] Nile ||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 ./ 17/- | 17/3 ; Nil 
3) 24-04 101 101#¢ | 100§ ||War Bonds 24 b 8} 1018 | 1018 | 119 0 || 22/9 | 15/9 || Nilc| Nil c||British Celanese Ord. 10)- 21/6 | 21/6 Nil 
1) 38 -32 101% | 100 lot? 99§ ||Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65|| 10 100i |3 0 9 || 45/44] 41/3 5 b| 38a\\Coats, J. & P. Ord. f1...|| 44/9 | 44/9 | 318 3 
3) 10-29 ll 112g || 115 | 113 |lVictory Bonds 4%...... iis 113 | 3 1 6j|| 50/6 | 45/- 23a| 5 6/|\Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... 49/- | 49- |3 1 2 
103 100 103 1003 self pomp 4’ 1955-59. .|| 100 100 219 0 || 17/9 | 15/3 3 c¢| 3c||Fine Cotton Spinners {1 .|| 17/-xd} 17/1} | 4 7 6 
3} 31-45 1 1035 || 106% | 103% ||War Loan 34% aft. 1952.|| 103 1033 | 3 7 3f]| 34/9 | 31/- Tc| 7c /|\Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|| 33/6 | 33/6 |4 9 3 
3) 14-98 on 9 98 94% ||Local Loans 3%........ 95 94 339 Electrical Manufactg. 
) 25-7 101 98 1 97% ||Redemption 3% 1986-96|| 984 98 3 1 01] 97/- | 76/3 || 5 @\ 15 5 {|\Callenders Cable, &c. £1 .|| 95/6 | 93/9 |4 5 3 
133 -3° 103 | 201 =| 102) | 101 ~=—‘||Austria 3% 1933-53....|] 102 102. | 216 3 || 26/74! 24/9 || 1235! 7a ||Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|| 25/- | 25/-xd| 4 0 0 
4 Dom. & Col. Govts. ont 44/6 || 10 c| 10 c||English Electric Ord. £1.) 48/- | 48/- |4 3 3 
—— 102 | 101 || 102% | 101 = ||Australia 5% 1945-75. ..|] 102 102 | 3.18 10 || 90/- | 85/- || 17§c| 17$c |General Electric Ord. £1.|| 89/- | 89/- | 318 6 
103 100 104: 102 New Zealand 5% 1946../} 103 103 318 5 Gas and Electricity 
bY lll 1063 112 110 —||Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... lll 111 3.7 5 |] 43/3 | 37/- 3a 5 6 ||County of London 1. . 38/6 39/- 14 2 6 
Corporation Stocks 18/6 16/32 || Nile 1 ¢||Gas Light & Coke Ord. fl 18/3 18/- |1 2 3 
108% | 105% || 108% | 105§ ||Birmingham 5% 1946-56|| 1063 106 {214 21]| 35/- | 31/3 2ta| 406||North-East Electric £1..|| 32/- 32/- |4 7 6 
) Fet 97 934 98 Me PEG. Biss ccecsses0s 944 94 = |3 3 9/] 42/- | 37/3 2ha| 54 |\Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 37/6 | 37/6 |4 5 0 
| 20, i 98 100 992 ||Liverpool 3% 1954-64. 994 993 |3 1 1]| 42/9 | 39/3 3 a| 5 b|l|Yorkshire Electric {1 ...'| 40/- 40/- |4 0 0 
| 1943 1 104% || 106 | 105  ||Middlesex sho, 1957-62.|| 1054 | 105} |3 0 0 Motor and Aircraft 
5) 155-5 Foreign Governments 21/103] 19/7} |; 10 ¢| 10 c|,Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 20/- | 20/- | 210 0 
| 83-1 102 97. 102 99} ||Argentine 43% Stg. 102 102 | 4 9 6 |) 25/4%| 22/- c|  7}c||BirminghamS.A. {1....|| 23/3 | 23/3 |6 9 0 
7) 133-7 68} | 61% ||Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 68} 678 | 3.14 Op|| 15/3 © 12/- 6 6] 4 a|jBristol Aeroplane 10/-...|| 12/9 | 12/13 |8 4 9 
4 476 -9 364 | 30 | Chile 6% (1929)........ 35 34 418 Onl] 19/6 | 16/3 18 c| t8 ¢ Fairey A viation Ord. af 18/3 17/103} 4 9 3t 
5} 59-9 M 76 || 105 | 100 ||Egypt 4%......|1 104 | 104 | 317 01] 34/9 | 30/- 6 c| 6 c|\Ford Motors Ord. £1....\| 32/6xd) 33/9 | 3.11 6 
261-6 708 97% | 88 ||Portuguese 3%......... 97% 974 |3 1 6 13/404 17/44 || 15 @| 174 ||Hawker Siddeley 5/-.. 18/- | 17/7k}9 1 0 
61 76 564 Spanish 4%..........6]| 73 73 | 5 8 O|| 78/6 | 68/9 24a| 1246 '\Lucas (Joseph) Ord. Ai. 75/- | 74/6 |4 0 0 
5, 697-6 42/6 | 37/6 || +76] t10 a@|!Morris Motors 5/- Or 40/73 | 41/3 | 2 2 6f 
5| 297-1 : 110/- | 100/- || 20 c| 20 c¢/|Rolls-Royce Ord. in 101/3 | 101/3 | 319 0 
| Last tw || Price, | Price, | Yield Shippin 
L Ser Ss Dividends ity | June | June | June |! 93/13] 19/9 || Nitc| 2 alicunardOrd fl. 20/6 | 20/6 | 2 8 6p 
Jan. 1to June 15 Name of Security § | ~'g. 15, 15, 26/- | 22/6 6 ¢| 6 ¢|Fumess, Withy Ord. {1.. 23/6 | 23/6 | 5 2 0 
High | Low (a) (6) (©) 1943 | 1943 1943 34/6 3/3 6 b 2 a P. & O, Def. a a 5 2 6 
s. d. 24/9 | 2 c c ||Ro ail Lines = — 
14 Nie Kite B.A. Ge stn ora. Stk. 134 14 . Nia® 19/7 ts 5 ¢| § ¢|\Union Castle Ord. £l....|| 18/- | 17/9 | 512 6 
$18 $1. Nile} Nil c|\Can. Pacific Com. $25...|| $164 $16 Nil Tea and Rubber hs 
6 57 2 @| 2$)\Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 62 62 {7 5 2\|| 8/9 | 7/6 4 ¢| Nilc||Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1..|| _8/- 8/- Nil 
1 13 24a} 2$5/|G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 114 1133 |4 8 1|| 15/3 | 12/- 6 c| 2 c||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.|| 12/6 | 12/6 |3 4 0 
593 2a| 26 L.N.E.R 4% Ist Pref. ..] 624 623 |6 8 0|| 37/83] 31/6 24a; 7$b||Jokai (Assam) Tea f{l...|) 36/- | 35/6 | 512 6 
: 28 Ze} bell “Stock ......|| 32 322 | 712 8 || 1/10$| 1/6 4 a| 6 6||\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 1/9 1/9 |11 8 0 
a 66 603 2a; 2 dL MS 4% Pref. 1923...|| 623 624 |6 8 O/|| 18/9 | 14/103) 3 c| Nilc/||Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..|| 15/6 | 15/9 Nil 
mn a S . a] 1b London Transport ‘C’ Sti. 61 61s |51310|| 1/T| 1/4 9 ¢| Nil c|/United Serdang Rbr. 2/-. 1/5t| 1/5} | ‘Nil 
May c } ¢ ||Southern Def. S 24 24 71 ~°5 
80 72 2a) 235. Southern 5% Past < Pref. Ord. .|| 75 7s 6 13 4 || 91/103] 78/13 ae § a Anglo-Tranian 0 oe fl.. eo 0). 3 % 3 
: 62/6 | 52/6 a ||Burmah Oil Ord. £1..... - — 
Ponte and Bipnemne 7 2¢a| +2$b |\Shell Transport Ord. {1 .|| 67/-xd| 67/- | 1 9 6t 
0 ms ™ aha be Bank of Aust, gS x ae 3 4 0 16/104 72/8 be 10 b Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|| 74/44] 75/- | 4 0 0 
4 5 3664 || 6 @| 6 6 |Bank of England Stock..|| 370 | 368} |3 5 0 3 eae 0 3 
= a| 6% /|/Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1/} 56/103) 56/10} 3 9 
: 4 oe 4 ’ 0, Bank of Montreal $100. -|| £40 £40 | 310 Oe a9 ee 10'2| 108 ¢ |[Barker (John) Ord. £1. 59/— | so- 13 7 9 
6 199 | 73/- vel vein New Zealand fi 30/6 29/6 | 4 0 Oe!) aig 38/ 24 ¢) 24 c|/Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-|) 41/3xd) 41/3 | 218 0 
5 Re 7 235 2 Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 . 74/6 74/6 | 315 0 50/6 | 48/7 3a 7 b||British Aluminium {1...|| 49/9 49/6 |4 0 9 
2 coe) got || who | ag ||Gbartered of India £5 ...|) 85 8} | 2 18 10 |! 193/13] 96/3" ||t14;4¢| t10 c|[Brit.-Amer. Tobacco f1.|| 98/14] 98/13 | 2 0 6t 
3) sorta | “Sab || “G a) Nilb||Hongkong and S. $125..|| £69 | £68 Nil | "78/3" | 70/6 || 7 | 8 6|(British Oxygen Ord. f1.|| 75/- | 75/-|4 0 6 
5 93/3 | 86 Sal 8 bimhea ri cues pad :-|) S8/6 | 5S 1431 0 oom | a5 4 c| 4 c||Cable & Wir. Hdg.Stk...|| 80} | 78xa\ 5 111 
0 Ch - |) § 3) 8 2|iMidland £1, full Y paid. =| SUS | 86/6 | $28 | y3of- | aime |] 15 &| 1244 ||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1... 130/- | 130/- |4 4 6 
9 13- | 709 || taal tab irnot Dis. £2b ge of 6$ | 318 6 || “36/74| 32/6 || 8 ¢| 8 c|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 .|| 36/3 | 36/- | 4 8 9 
8 4 sl aha nat Prov. £5, £2 72/6 | 72/- 14 3 3 |! dae’ | a0/19|| 6 c| 6 c|[Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- .:|| 22/9 | 22/6 | 213 4 
2 49/14 (| on of Scotland.|| 470 | 470 | 312 4 31/- | 28/9 || 1245] 12}a ||Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 30/9 | 31/- | 4 0 @ 
8 91/3 | 85/6 9 boon Discount £1. ... . . 52/- | 51/6 | 317 9) G76 | G2/6 5 c| 2% a||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1|| 63/9 ; 63/9 | 111 0 
8 M | 9 > |Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 88/- | 87/- | 4 2 6 || 396 | 37/- || 3 a| -5 6 |lImperialChemicalOrd.f1|| 38/6 | 39/3 | 4 1 6 
| Insurance 7 7% | t74a| t10 5 |lImperial Tobacco Ord. £1|) 74 Tf | 2 8 Ot 
1) 113-9 40 a| 50 5//Alliance £1, fully paid 25 242 | 312 6 souk $442 |) $2.00 c/$2.00 c ||International Nickel np. $48t | $48) | 4 2 6 
3) 125-3 13 1} 4/6a| 6/-b//Atlas £5, £1} paid...... 134 1 439 /- | 33/- 5 ¢| 5 c||Lever & Unilever Ord. £1)| 33/9 | 33/9 | 219 9 
4| 101-8 108/9 3 @| 20 b/iGen. Accdt. “1 12/6 pd. |} 107/6 | 105/— | 311 90/| 58/- | 51/9 || 10 ¢| 10 c||London Brick Ord. £1...|} 58/3 | 58/3 | 3 8 6 
2| 142-3 a7§ 10/-@ | 10/-6||Lon. & Lanes. £5, £3 pd.|) 274 27% | 312 9 || 52/- | 44/7%|| 15 a] 20 6||/Marks & S mer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 50/9 | 50/9 | 3 8 9 
, 13 12 tli}a | 20 5|)\Pearl £1, fully pai 216 110/73 | 102/6 1246} 7a/||Murex £1 Ord.......... 105/-- | 103/9 | 317 0 
@| 124-2 £1, aid .....|) 13 13} 6t|| 110/7% | 102/ 
| 1 6/-a| 6/-6 ||Phoenix £1, paid...// 1 15} | 318 6 || 34/6 | 30/- 24a} 6 b||Pinchin ohnsoa Grd loj-|| 33/- | 33/- | 211 9 
1 188% ¢ +58§ c ||Prudential £1 ‘ ‘R’ Bec ace 223 223 | 211 9¥|| 68/9 | 65/- 2$a| 12$b|)\Spillers Ord. £{1......... 65/- 65/- | 412 0 
3 8H | 8 11'a@| 19 6 |!Royal Exchange ef bens 83 8} |3 8 6 || 68/- | 66/6 || 10 5| 3$a|[TateandLyle Ord. £1.--|| 67/6 | 67/6 | 4 0 0 
5} 98-9 8 8 3/3a 358 Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 8 83 | 314 0|| 33/3 | 30/- || 10 c| 10 c|{Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 31/- | 31/- |3 4 6 
1) 134-9 6 5% 9a} 95 /|Sun Life £1, Gai: a 6} |3 0 9 4/74 S09 08 - a Tube InvestmentsOrd. il a 3 4 6 3 
1} 389-0 Investment nec - | 72/6 ol mine ae j 28/9 39 15 4 0 
4) 950 +3 226 188} 6 b 4 a||Debenture Cp. Ord. Stocki| 223 2244xd| 4 9 1 30/- | 26/6 74. \(d)15 b||United Molasses Ord. 6/8 / 2 /9 
. , Ord. 5/-....;| 59/6 | 59/6 | 4 4 0 
Ce a eee eae ee ele eleewcttttenandl sex | ae 
: 9 : betes - 2055 be 45 a| 35 6||AshantiGoldfields Prd.4/-|| 56/3 | 55/9 | 514 0 
3! 184-9 208 =| 197 4a! 6 5b/U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock|! 205 205 | 417 4 a “ Ge 2| NuclBurma Corp rp. Ord. Rs, 9 hy out — 
566 Breweries, &c. || §5/113 | 40/3 10 ¢} 10 c¢/|/Cons. Glds. o: ee / 
fC oom 163/- | 157/- || t18 5| +5 a /|/Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. -|| 159)- 159/- | 210 Ot 214 | 10 40 c| 30 a||De Beers (Def.) £24: Bees 193 19g | 2 0 6 
8} 154 15/- | 67/6 5 a/ 10 5|\Courage & Co. Ord. f1...|| 72/- | 72/- |4 3 9 || 37/6 | 31/3 9%5| 8a |,Randfontein Ord. ..|| 35/- | 34/44 |10 6 0 
4] 924 90/- | 83/- 10 6] 6}a||Distillers Co. Ord. -|| 85/3 84/6 | 316 9) ois 6% 30 ¢| 15 ¢||Rhokana Corp. Ord, im ve; 7 119 3 
6} 757 123/9 | 16/3 || 18 5| 11 a@|iGuinness (Arthur) Ord: j £1i120/- | 119/6 | 417 0|| 15/ 7 5 a| 5 b/||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 13/3 | 13/3 | 315 3 
7 1,150 100/9 | 94/- 15$6| 7 a||Ind Coope &c. Ord. i... +] 98/3 | 96/9xd) 4 13 0 | 524a| 50 b||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 6% 6% | 718 0 
PY %4/- | 88/6 || 13 5| 8 a||Mitchells & Butlers {1...|| 90/9 | 90/3 | 412 6 et | | 2/6a| 5/66 ||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..|| 8} ge | 4 18 6 
3} 1-03 80/- | 74/9 14 6 4 a ''Watney Combe Def. £1. 79/6 73/6 1411 3) Nil Nil |lW. Witwatersrand 10/- . 1% 8x) Nil 




































































0; 1-00 \@) Interim div. (6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d Includes 2}% not subject to tax. a x 25%. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (%) Annas per share, 
ee (i) Yield to end 1960. (k) Based on red. at nh 1946. (n) oF 1.67% Rating (0) Yield basis 30%. (p) Yield 24% basis. (s) Yield basis 13/4 %. (¢) Yield basis 6%. t+ Free of Tax. 



































es From OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
idlan ds | | | Close Close __ Close Close Close Close 
— | } Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross June June | 3. Commercial June June June June 
iene 2 | | for Week “Receipts 1. Railroads. ~ 8 “15 | and Industrial. 8 15 8 15 
Name 8 | Ending | Atlantic Coast. 33} 323 | Am. Smelting.. 41} 40} | Int. Paper..... 12} 12 
is | | | Can. Pacific... 10% 9 Am. Viscose... 44} 43} | Liggett Myers.. 71} 69% 
—— { | | 1943 ' +or— | 1943 «| + or — Gt. Nthn. Pf... 318 294 | Anaconda..... 283 27 Nat. Distillers . 32} 31% 
| | | N.Y. Cent..... 184 16 Beth. Steel.... 64 624 | Nat. Steel..... 624 59} 
} Pennsylvania... 29} 28 ee 29% dl ee ; a 23% 
ncome B.A. and Pacific ....} 49 June 12] $1,435,000 |— 135,000 | 82,748,000 + 9,402,000 Southern...... 26§ 25% | CelaneseofA... 38} 4 roct. Gamble . 56 
sharges ff 8-4.Gt.Southern.::] 49 |", 12| $2/304;000 |+ 172/000 |133,425,000 +11'554,000 ' = le S05 79 | Sears Roebuck. 77 16% 
. B.A. Western....... 49 12] + 839,000 |— 184.000 | 44,905,000 + 1,654,000 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 28 27% Shell Union. ioe 26 26 
incomé ff Canadian Pacific....| 22 | ” °7]* —$5:338 |4. 641'000 116,872 |+ "12,387 | Amer. Tel. .... 1553 153g | Eastman Kdk.. 166 162 | Std. OilN.J.... 56% 56 
> €qui- § Central Argentine...| 49 | }; 12] $1,946,500 |+ 91/600 |108, 981, 100 |+20,999,300 | Amer. W'wks.. 14) 13} | Gen. Elec...... 38 37% | 20thCen. Fox.. 20; 205 
eferred fan Paulo (Brazil) ../ 48 | ,, 6) £46,558 |+ 8,243 7,235 |+ 47,047 | Pac. Light .... eto oo eet oe a 7 
nies” 1 f * 1 ¢ eople’s Gas... nland Steel... i a 3 
istribu- NSofHavana..| 49} ., 12° £53,237 |+ 23,784 | _ 2,569,454 981,725 | cin'Cal.Ed.... 22 22. | Int. Harvest... 692 703 | Westhouse E.. 93} 93} 
¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel.. 36 35% | Int. Nickel.... 32} 322 | Woolworth..:. 40 39% 
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, ICES 
(Continued from page 804.) stance, the 80 odd bakers concerned at INUTEXTILES thy oeALE TRADE ty 
= esenr deliver in 9,044 streets; this is re- BRITAIN: 
Food. The Bakers’ War Time Association Present we 206 os 
has grouped households to which bread duced to 1,764; one baker is reduced from ___ (1937= 100) 
is delivered so that each baker serves a 17 Streeis to one street in ch be has | ade 
block as near as ible to his bake been allotted the sar ne trade, another from | Stocks Total 
Some strikin ee ee e ed: for oo ‘49 to 3. Progress is being closely followed — Home Contant 
- ee ° r 
wd carrito by the Ministries of Food and War Trans- Somes) | 2 | vases [42mm 
“ THE ECONOMIST ™ SENSITIVE port Year 4g 
= “THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF aa, 
le, ae (1935= 100) ee WHOLESALE PRICES td a eee ro 1 100 =| +] 
{ ee te De ed a e/a | |! Se) Oo i eee ey Sere 93 7 ; 
Jun | Jun June | June | June 6m See (1927= 100) een 1959.......... 86 105 103 +104 
oes | aets | sees | tas | a Mar. | Aug. | June | May | June loa ee bes 3 = 4 | +124 
cand bead teed cod bee 31, | 30, | 9, | 25, |°8, OUR. <; ceccese 95 | 104 et 4 
bis.“ set 1937*| 1939 1942 | 1943 | 1943 bs 
ee | 118.5 | 118.4 | Bank | 118.4 | 118.1 A ee ; adie wna eee = +4 a | +31 
Raw materials od 182.3 | 182.3 | Holi- 182.3 | 182.3 cicieiie Laie’ sase| saan Ladin ei @ EM oo0es 6 | +34 
ese - \ Cc s eat ..| 0 | 9 | ‘ . R | 
—— week st ocak Be de cand intel ny Sos Sea | 70.4 | et | ore | lors | lore 1943,Mar.....{ 105 | 15 | im !| _p, 
Mar. | Aug. | June | May | June Oe Se rf 54.3 | 92.7 | 33 | 94.2 » Apr...... 102 101 8% | - 6; 
a Ga a Se ea Minerals ..........| 113.2 | 95.4 | 130.7 | 135.9 | 135.9 i =. Sh: 
| 1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1943 1943 Miscellaneous... . . . | 87.0) 77.6 | 119.0 | 127.3 | 127.3 “nies calculated b Wholesale Textil ~ 
— ~“? - eee eneenl we , in collabora wi oO d. 
Cee. nds sccr. ., 147.9} 92.2 | 115.5 | 117.7 | 118.1 Complete Index....| 87.2) 70.3 | 111.2 | 114.8 | 114.9 Purchase Tax is not included ; figures are thereon 
Raw materials... . .| 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 182.3 | 182.3 a yse7~«=SCs« comparable throughout. 
Gomplete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.3 | 146.5 | 146.7 19138=100 ........ | 119.9 | 90.8 | 152.4 | 157.9 | 158.0 Source: Board of Trade Journal, 
‘ | St in sie ilielibionsianineadlate lias setitiae _ © Publication of Indices of Export Sales susyesii 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. in Sept., 1942. 
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| THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 

AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencles 
The Bank offers a complete B Service and provides 
- facilities for financing every déscription of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES It! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 


Acting Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA Av 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
prepared tc act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 








Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES : 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa newm f 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Bri 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin inja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar .ampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga wet = -.. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL sue ... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .. ...___..._ €2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 














ROYAL BANKOF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Assets exceed $1,000,000,000 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencia 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australis, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the Stat 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 80th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances coe £181,729,500 
Savings Bank Balances sos 166,619,589 

Note Issue Department .... 111,968,542 

Rural Credits Department... 2,421,174 

Other items eI ‘a 20,380,871 

£481,101,78 

— 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lenden Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
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“REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LID. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_  £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - : -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts.) 
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DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learmt 5 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamp 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C-+ 








LONDON : 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. Mclnerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 
Heap Orrice: MOontTReAL 


Agency in New York 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


s for t 
Applications are invited for the temporary appointment 10! © 
Session 1943-44 of an Assistant in Mconomics, whose aut ator 
be concerned chiefly with classes in Economic Theory 4n¢ ©). as 


work for first-year students. ary £300 per annum. 
should send full particulars and their academ 


experience, with the names of three referees, 
Cambridge. 
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